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THE 


RECTOR’S DAUGHTER, 


OR 


LOVE AND DUTY. 


A Catholic Tale. 


BY 


REV. THOMAS J. POTTER, 


AUTHOR OF “THE TWO VICTORIES,” “ A METRICAL TRANSLATION OF 
THE VESPER HYMNS,” ETC. 


Some feelings are to mortals given, 

With less of earth in them than heaven ; 

And if there be a human tear 

From passion’s dross refined and clear, 

A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an angel’s cheek, 

*Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter's head ! 
Scorr. 
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PREFACE. 


—@——_. 


A very few words will suffice to express all 
that need be said by way of preface to “ The 
Rector’s Daughter.” 

Some few months ago the writer of these 
lines published a little work, entitled “ The 
Two Victories,” and, in the preface to that 
work, dwelt so fully on the motives which had 
urged him to employ his leisure moments in an 
humble endeavour to promote the cause of 
Catholie literature, that any repetition of them 
here would be out of place. 

In publishing “ The Two Victories,” he cer- 
tainly had it in his mind to make that work the 
first of a series, or, at least, of several Catholic 
stories, illustrative either of passing events, or 
of the practical influence and working of Ca- 
tholicity in every day life ; but at that time 
he was very uncertain whether circumstances 
might ever justify him in giving “ The Two 
Victories” even a solitary companion on its 


passage through the world. ‘The Two Vic- 
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tories” was sent forth to seek its fortune, 
with a good deal of natural anxiety, and even 
misgiving, on the part of its author. The 
more than kind reception with which it met, 
and the many wishes expressed by the Catholic 
press that it might speedily be followed by 
another work from the same pen, determined 
its author again to apply himself to an under- 
taking which had already enlisted his warmest 
sympathies. Circumstances, too, combining to 
give him a longer vacation than usual from 
his ordinary duties, the time of which he thus 
found himself possessed was devoted to the. 
compilation of the simple narrative which is 
here presented to the Catholic public. 

In regard to the work itself, of course, it 
scarcely becomes him to speak. With the 
same motives which first urged him to take up 
his pen in this department of Catholic litera- 
ture, daily exercising a still stronger influence 
upon him, he can say with sincerity, that he has 
done his best (how imperfect that best is he 
knows full well) to produce a tale, which, 
whilst it may be read without danger, will, at 
the same time, be found to interest and amuse. 
That he has striven to write a novel, in the ordi- 
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nary sense of the word, he most emphatically de- 
nies, There are many and obvious reasons why a 
‘person in his position, and writing as he is, 
principally for Catholic youth, could not and 
should not attempt to write a novel, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the word; but, at the same 
time, he freely admits that he has striven, 
honestly and earnestly, to render his story as 
interesting as possible, in order thus to contri- 
bute his own humble share towards supplying 
our youth with a literature, which, by inno- 
cently amusing them, may divert them from 
that indiscriminate light reading which is at 
once so universal and so dangerous. 

Whilst some of the personages who figure 
in “ The Rector’s Daughter” are sketches from 
life, and whilst many of the incidents men- 
tioned are founded on fact, names and places 
are in all cases imaginary, and the author has 
used such freedom, even in regard to the facts 
themselves, as he deemed necessary for the 
purposes of his story. 

And now, sending forth his little book to 
seek its fortune in the battle of life, and all 
uncertain what its fate may be, its author 
finds his surest hope and encouragement in the 
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conscious sincerity of the purpose which he 
had in writing it, and in the holiness of the 
cause which he aspires to serve. From all 
who understand and can appreciate this pur- 
pose he humbly begs a kindly welcome for his 
little book, and a word of kindly recommenda- 
tion. He is fain, too, to persuade himself that 
the Good Master whom he aspires to serve, 
and for whose dear children he is proud to 
labour, even in the most humble capacity, will 
so far bless his labours, that many a young 
heart, reading the story of ‘The Rector’s 
Daughter,” may be strengthened and supported 
in its journey on the path of Love and Duty: 
—that, happier still, even the heart that may 
have begun to waver may be checked in its 
downward course, and be once more rendered 
firm, as it reads the lesson which he has striven 
to teach, that virtue, sooner or later, will surely 
be its own reward, and that they who would seek 
happiness and honour elsewhere than in the 
paths of Love and Duty, seek them where 
they can never be found. 


T. J. P. 


Feast of the Annunciation of our Lady, 1861. 


THE RECTOR'S DAUGHTER, 
&c., &e. 


nes 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCES THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER AND ANO- 
THER SUFFICIENTLY NOTABLE PERSONAGE, 


« Reatty, Edith, my dear, I cannot conceive 
why Alfred and you do not come to an under- 
standing at once, and name the happy day. I 
see no obstacle to your union. Friends on both 
sides are agreeable; and now that Alfred has 
passed his examination, you will have enough 
to begin life with very comfortably, although, 
of course, you will have to be very careful and 
economical for the first few years. Do, then, 
make up your minds, like a couple of good 
children. I am positively dying for some ex- 
citement, and it will be absolutely charming to 
have such a matter to superintend; although, 
I am sure, I shall be very lonely without my 
; B 
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boy, and shall miss his society very much, 
So, my dear girl, give me this great satisfac- 
tion, for you know how much I have set my 
heart upon this match.” 

“My dear Mrs. Clifford, I am very sorry 
to disappoint you, but really you are labouring 
under some extraordinary delusion. Alfred 
and I have certainly no immediate idea of 
any such union as the one you seem to con- 
template ; nay more, I very much doubt 
whether a serious thought upon the matter 
has ever entered our minds. We have cer- 
tainly been thrown very much together during 
the last four years—more, perhaps, than was 
prudent or desirable; but, whatever my own 
feelings may be on the matter, I am convinced 
that Alfred has no warmer feeling towards 
me than that of a brother towards his sister; 
and the more I think of it,” and here the voice 
faltered a very, very little, “ the more Iam 
convinced that we shall never stand in nearer 
relation to one another than we do at present. 
This conyiction has been growing upon me, I 
don’t know how, the last few months; for it 
would be mere hypocrisy to pretend that I 
have not observed the plans which you and 
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dear papa have been forming for us; but the 
more I have thought of it, the more I have 
become convinced that it will never be. I 
cannot explain why I think thus, or how I 
have become so convinced. Perhaps there is 
some trial in store which will dash to the 
ground the hopes which have been formed 
for, rather than by, us;—something, perhaps, 
which will test our professions, and find them 
wanting on one, or, perchance, both sides. At 
all events, the union on which you have set 
your heart, dear Mrs. Clifford, will certainly 
not take place at present:—if I am to believe 
the whisperings of my own heart, it will never 
take place.” 

The speaker—a fair young girl, apparently 
about twenty years of age—rose from her seat 
as she uttered these words, as if anxious to 
finish the conversation. Although not beau- 
tiful, perhaps, in the highest sense of the word, 
there was, nevertheless, something extremely 
fascinating in her appearance and manner, as, 
with flushed cheeks and eyes sparkling with 
the excitement under which she was evidently 
labouring, she prepared to take leave of her 
companion, an elderly lady, whose age it 
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would have been difficult to guess, but who 
might, perhaps, have been between fifty and 
sixty. As the two stood for a moment looking 
at each other without speaking, the girl flushed 
and warm, whilst there was a very evident 
frown upon the face of the elder lady, they 
might have furnished a worthy subject for the 

painter’s pencil. They were both evidently — 
well bred, and moving in the higher ranks of 
life, but there was a strange contrast between 
them. The long fair hair and the large blue 
eyes of the girl gave her an appearance of 
gentleness, which was only saved from ap- 
pearing to indicate softness and weakness by 
the firmness which was impressed on the small 
but well-formed mouth. There was a wonder- 
ful character about that small mouth, which 
spoke volumes in itself, telling, as it did, that 
there was a firm and vigorous will within, 
which would, whenever it was required, be a 
counterpoise to the soft and loving nature 
which spoke through the large blue eyes, and 
in the tones of the gentle voice. The eyes 
told of qne who could love deeply, but the 
mouth, of one who could act firmly, and of 
one who would never allow love, or any other 
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`~ gentle feeling, to interfere with the sterner 
demands of duty. Her figure was barely of 
the middle height, and the simplicity but 
perfect good taste of her plain white dress 
impressed you at once most favourably. Her 
companion appeared to be an entirely different 
personage. Well-bred, too, the heavy folds of 
her black velvet robe imparted an appearance 
of great dignity to her tall and upright figure. 
As she moved, you were at once struck with 
the aristocratic ease and dignity of her bearing, 
but it was only when you raised your eyes to 
her face that you began to feel that she was 
@ person whom you would not wish to know 
too intimately. Her features were noble, and 
well suited to her general bearing, but they 
were too cold, too stern, too haughty, for a 
gentle nature. There was a coldness in the 
large, well-opened eye which it was not plea- 
sant to look upon, and the thin and constantly 
compressed lips told of a continual discipline 
and an ever watchful repression of the gentler 
feelings of the soul, which we seldom like to 
find in those with whom we desire to mingle 
in familiar intercourse. Although she must 
have been more than fifty, time had dealt 
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lightly with her, and there was scarcely a 
silver thread to be seen in her hair, which was 
of raven black, and which she wore in heavy 
bands. Her forehead was very high, and 
massive as marble. There was something 
exceedingly grand and distinguished in her 
person and manner, but you saw, however, 
at once that she was a woman of the world— 
a woman whose life had been one series of 
artificialities, if we may coin the word,—a 
woman who would never have allowed her 
weaker feelings, as she would have called them, 
—her better feelings, as we should have named 
them,—to interfere with her interests or her 
will. You could see at a glance that she 
had done, and still continued to do, ruthless 
battle with her gentler instincts, rendering 
them ever subservient to the haughty, proud 
will which spoke out in every feature and line 
of her pale, cold face. You could see that 
hers was a soul to sway weaker and more 
vacillating natures, to lead her slaves with an 
unwavering hand, to turn them and bend them 
to her will, and to contemplate anything rather 
than the relinquishing of any project which 
she had once set her mind upon attaining. 
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She stood for a moment looking upon the 
girl she had addressed as Edith, the frown 
growing deeper and deeper upon her face the 
while, and her whole bearing showing un- 
mistakable signs of the passion which she was 
evidently keeping down by an effort. She 
seemed about to speak, but after an interval of 
a moment or two she checked the rising words, 
and turning haughtily and proudly away, 
seated herself at the lower end of the room, 
and taking up a book, feigned to be forgetful 
of the presence of a second person. The girl 
followed her softly, and taking one of her 
companien’s hands in her own, put the other 
round her neck, and kissed her gently on the 
cheek. “ You are angry with me, dear Mrs. 
Clifford,” resumed the girl, “and I see that I 
have pained you. I am very sorry, believe me, 
I am very, very sorry, but I have spoken 
frankly to you, and as I feel on this matter. 
What can I do? What other course is open to 
me? It is very kind of you to take such 
interest in me, and to be so anxious to see me 
united to your son, who is so dear to you, and 
worthy of one much better and more perfect 
than myself; but it appears to me, my dear 
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friend, that you seem, in the deepness of your 
love for us, to see things which really do not 
exist, and to imagine the existence of relations 
which certainly do not exist, except in imagina- 
tion. Say you forgive me for paining you, 
but we must speak no more on this subject.” 

There was a firmness in the girl’s voice as she 
uttered these words which told her companion 
that it would be useless to urge the subject at 
the present time. She therefore merely kissed 
the young girl coldly on the cheek, saying at 
the same time, “ Good night, Edith. Iam not 
angry, but Iam very sad. I have set my heart 
so much on this, and I am so little accustomed 
to contradiction, that I feel your coldness very 
much, indeed. However, let that pass. I have 
sustained trials before now,” she added bitterly, 
‘and I dare say I shall be able to survive this. 
There, go now, go. Good night, Edith, and 
think better of this.” | 

There was a curious look upon her face as 
she watched the young girl’s retreating form, 
as she passed down the avenue leading from 
the house, a look in which love, and pride, and 
baffled calculation were strangely mingled. 

“Tt must be,” at length she whispered to 
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herself—‘“ it must be. I have set my heart 
upon it, and I will have itso. I cannot bear to 
lose my influence over him, and she will come 
between us less than any one else whom I 
know. I wish, however,” she continued in the 
same audible whisper, “ I wish I could see my 
way more clearly. It would never do for Alfred 
to marry a beggar, and yet I cannot fathom 
Mr. Mason, nor make out how he is circum- 
stanced. Once I could settle this question 
satisfactorily, I would make her doit. Yes, I 
would make her,” she continued, with a proud, 
scornful smile playing over her features. “I 
have bent, aye, broken, stronger wills than 
hers, and shall I allow her to thwart my plans? 
No! no! I will make her do it,” and she rose 
from her seat and paced backwards and for- 
wards in the room, which was now in compara- 
tive darkness, her figure seeming to dilate and 
expand, and her face growing more expressive 
in its darkness and its pride, as she planned, and 
thought, and crushed in imagination every 
obstacle which presented itself to the working 
of her busy brain. ‘ Aye,” she again resumed, 
“ I have crushed others. I have even crushed 
myself,” and as she said this she gave a wild 
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laugh which sounded strangely through the 
room, and ere its echoes had died away she had 
thrown herself into a chair, and was pressing 
her forehead with her hands, whilst the tears 
were streaming from her eyes upon the ground. 
“I have crushed myself—aye, I have even 
damned myself. I have gone too far to stand 
at trifles now. I have had my will where even 
my soul was concerned, and I shall not falter 
before a trifle such as this. Oh, no! oh, no!” 
and again her wild and scornful laugh rang 
loudly through the darkness of the room. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE RECTOR OF SOMMERVILLE AND HIS FAMILY ; 
VILLAGE FESTIVITIES AND CERTAIN DOINGS 
OF THE RECTOR’S PARISHIONERS CONSEQUENT 
THEREUPON; THE RECTORS HIDDEN GRIEF. 


Evita Mason was the eldest daughter of a 
clergyman of the Church of England. Mr. 
Mason held the living of a village, situated in 
one of the midland counties of England. This 
village we will call Sommerville. At the time 
at which our story opens, he was about fifty- 
five years of age, and had held his present posi- 
tion for many years. The living was not a 
rich one, but still it was sufficiently so to exalt 
the Rector very far above his humble neigh- 
bours, and to make him appear little less than 
a petty prince in their eyes. The old parson- 
age house stood in the middle of the village, 
but its sacredness was preserved by the high 
wall with which it was surrounded and screened 
from the common gaze. The one solitary 
green-house of which the Rector’s garden 
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boasted was an object of wonder to the simple 
villagers, who looked upon it as an undeniable 
proof of the wealth and grandeur of its owner ; 
and during moments of extraordinary excite- 
ment, as when the gardener replenished his fire 
and the smoke was seen ascending from the 
chimney of this wonderful building, there were 
few of the village urchins who had not braved 
maternal wrath for torn garments, and scorned. 
bruised fingers and knees in vain endeavours 
to scale the garden wall of the Parsonage, in 
order to gain a view of the wonders contained 
within its space. Once a year the Rector’s gar- 
den, with all the treasures it contained, was 
thrown open to the gaze of the delighted and 
astonished villagers. This was indeed a gala day, 
and the annual treat given by the Rector’s lady 
to the school children was looked forward to 
with a degree of anxious excitement, which 
would no doubt appear very strange to those 
who are unacquainted with village life, and 
who cannot realize the vast amount of pleasure 
which is afforded, by even the smallest things, 
to the simple children of the country. For 
weeks previous to those festal days which occur 


in all country places, Dolly, the dairymaid, is 
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sorely perplexed about the colour of her rib- 
bon, and Snip, the village tailor, finds it very 
hard work to decide, whether a scarlet waist- 
coat with bright brass buttons, or a blue waist- 
coat with white ones, will be the more becoming 
for John, the ploughman. Then the exertions of 
the village choir to sustain its reputation, and 
the astounding efforts of the leader to drown 
the voices of all the others by his own bellow, 
the palm being always awarded in these simple 
places, not to the sweetest, but to the loudest 
singer. We have a very vivid recollection of 
one performance of the choir of Sommerville. 
During our younger days, before we had been 
received into the one true fold, we used to at- 
tend Sommerville church. The choir was com- 
posed of a ploughman, who, in virtue of the 
extraordinary power of his lungs, was leader; 
the village tailor, who really had a very fine 
tenor voice when he was able to make it heard 
above the roar of the leader, and several super- 
numeraries. The instrumental department was 
composed of a violincello, which was played by 
the schoolmaster, who was also parish clerk, 
and a clarionet, which was in the hands of an 
old farmer, who was very short of breath. On 
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very great occasions, a stonemason who played 
the trombone in the village band, was introduced 
into the choir. On such festivals as Christmas, 
Easter, &c., we, schoolboys, on entering the 
church for morning service, always directed 
our first glance to the singing gallery, and if 
we saw the trombone, we knew at once that 
mighty things were intended. Accordingly, 
when morning prayers were over, the old clerk 
rose, and with a voice that was trembling with 
the grandeur of the announcement which he 
was about to make, gave out that we should 
sing, to the honour and glory of God, an 
anthem taken out of the 15th Chapter of St. 
Luke. This anthem was supposed to set forth 
the return of the prodigal son to his father, 
and the festivities consequent thereupon. The 
part of the father was taken, of course, by the 
leader; and that of the prodigal by our favo- 
rite the tailor with the tenor voice. The su- 
pernumeraries undertook the chorus, and des- 
patched it, no doubt, to their own satisfaction. 
After a very animated dialogue between the 
two principal singers, in which the poor tailor 
strove in vain to make himself heard, the word 
was given to “ make merry,” and the chorus 
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struck up with all their might and main. «The 
effect so far was overpowering, and although 
we boys were looking wickedly at one another 
in malicious anticipation of a “break down,” 
the simple villagers were listening with mouths 
rather wider open than is usually seen in polite 
society, and with faces expressive of wonder 
and delight. But, hush! after we have again 
been invited in tones of thunder to make 
merry, the chorus suddenly ceases, and now 
comes the grand part of the anthem. After 
sundry preliminary scrapes, the violincello and 
clarionet strike up a grand duet, which is 
supposed to represent the festivities attendant 
. on the joyous occasion. For a while they go 
on gloriously, and the villagers are in ecstacy; 
but the catastrophe comes at last. Whilst the 
schoolmaster is plying his bow as though his 
life depends upon his efforts, and the head of 
the farmer as he expends his breath upon his 
clarionet is bobbing up and down with a rapidity 
which we never- yet saw equalled by any 
Chinese juggler, just at the moment when the 
excitement is at the highest, a horrible squeak 
is heard, and the clarionet becomes dumb. 
Whether it were that the farmer’s supply of 
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breath fell short of the demand, or whether 
his instrument became stopped up, we never 
learned; but whatever might be the cause, we 
never heard the choir of Sommerville church 
undertake the grand anthem without that 
ignominious squeak on the part of the broken- 
winded clarionet; and we have reason to re- 
member the performance pretty well, for more 
than once we were condemned to dine on bread 
and water, in punishment, as the head master 
of the school in which we were a boarder 
pompously remarked, of our unbecoming levity 
in the house of God. We knewvery well that 
if we were caught laughing such would be our 
fate; but the temptation was too strong for us. 
The horrible sound of the squeak itself, the 
woe-begone face of the unfortunate performer, 
the changing countenances of the villagers as 
they looked at one another with an expression 
of high disgust at the unbecoming conduct of 
the clarionet, the angry looks and gestures of 
the choir, and several sly nudges which we 
received from our companions, were altogether 
too much for us, and laugh we must at any 
cost. The choir might commence afresh, but 
the spell was broken, and the clarionet 
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irretrievably disgraced, at least until the recol- 
lection of his mishap had died away. 

Mr. Mason’s family consisted of his wife, 
two daughters (the eldest of whom we met 
in the last chapter), and a son. Mrs. Mason 
was a fair type of the country rector’s wife: 
active, benevolent, but a little too domineering 
over her poorer neighbours. She administered 
her charities and her reproofs at the same time, 
and the bitterness of the latter too often caused 
the former to lose all their charm. There was 
a dissenting draper in the village, and between 
him and Mrs. Mason a continual feud was 
raging. When we have mentioned that she 
was the youngest daughter of a baronet, with 
a very long pedigree and a very empty purse, 
and that she had a brother in India who had 
not been heard of for many years, but who was 
supposed to be very rich, we need scarcely add 
that she was perhaps a little too fond of al- 
luding to her high birth; for, when Mr. Mason 
proposed to her, and was accepted, it was 
generally considered that she had made a good 
match; and this impression was not diminished, 
when old Sir Humphrey died a few years 


after, leaving behind him a great number of 
c 
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« brushes;” that is, for the information of the 
unlearned in these matters, a great number of 
the tails of the unfortunate foxes which he had 
slain, but a far greater number of unpaid bills. 
The old Hall was sold, and Mrs. Mason’s only 
brother went to India to seek his fortune, and 
for years they had heard nothing of him. 
Mrs. Mason, however, had a firm conviction 
that he would turn up some day or other, 
immensely rich; and this was a theme upon 
which she was never weary of dilating. 
The youngest daughter, Kate, at the period 
at which our story opens, was a sweet and 
most interesting child of about ten years of 
age, her brother Walter being four years older. 
Mr. Mason was the idol of his flock. In season 
and out of season, he was amongst them; ex- 
horting, reproving, and winning. In fact, as 
Mrs. Mason often remarked, he sacrificed him- 
self to an extent that was altogether uncalled 
for, and unprecedented in her experience. He 
was a fine, portly man, with a countenance 
expressive of the good qualities of his heart, 
but his face was never free from a melancholy 
air that told of some hidden grief, or some 
gnawing care. In the pulpit, by the sick bed, 
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or within the family circle, the same sad, 
weary look was ever there, telling its tale of silent 
suffering, and of a heart ill at ease. Edith, 
who was her father’s idol, had most power to 
chase the spirit of gloom away, but even she 
could never altogether succeed; for, if he 
smiled for a moment, the smile passed as 
quickly away, and the heavy sigh, and the 
sad, sad look took possession of him again. 
And, in truth, he had a heart ill at ease. At 
the time when he was pursuing his studies at 
Oxford, the famousmovementarose which ended 
in the conversion of so many of the most pious 
and learned members of the Protestant Church 
to the Catholic faith. Mr. Mason entered 
deeply into the movement, and became tho- 
roughly convinced of the truth of the Catholic 
religion, but, unfortunately, he stopped there. 
He listened to the counsels of one who, having 
led so many to the very brink of truth, has 
- unfortunately prevented them from embracing 
it, by his, it may be sincere, but most certainly 
deluding, counsels. Mr. Mason allowed him- 
self to be persuaded that he might still remain 
a member of the Church of England, and yet 
be a Catholic. How he could allow himself 
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to be so persuaded is more than we can tell; 
but many others have deluded themselves with 
the same sophistry, and after all, unfortunately, 
we are but too easily persuaded to that which 
favours our prejudices. Shortly afterwards he 
married, and this event for a time drew off his 
mind from the consideration of religious topics ; 
but, when he was once fairly settled down in 
his parish, all his doubts returned with double 
force, and, in spite of his strongest efforts, he 
found it hard work to stifle his convictions. 
He preached confession, but his parishioners 
could not be prevailed upon to confess; he 
celebrated what he called the “Divine mys- 
teries,” but none attended. They loved and 
esteemed him very much, but they could not 
be persuaded to take up his “ new-fangled 
notions,” as they termed them; and, when he 
erected a stone altar, and put a beautiful 
stained glass window, containing the figures of 
several saints, into the east end of his church, 
some dissenters threw a large stone through 
the window, and, by petitioning the Bishop, 
prevailed upon him to give orders for the 
removal of the altar. Still poor Mr. Mason 
struggled on, and tried to persuade himself 
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that what he felt in his heart to be a mere 
sham was a reality; but there were moments 
when his struggles were fearful, and when he 
saw so clearly that he could find no rest until 
he found it in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church, that he was almost determined to take 
the dreaded step. But at the very moment, 
perhaps, the voice of his wife, or the prattling 
tongues of his children, would be heard out- 
side his door, and muttering, “ God be merciful 
to me, but I cannot—dare not do it,” he would 
bury his face in his hands and weep like a 
child, consoling and deluding himself with the 
old sophistry, that, after all, the Church of 
England was a branch of the Catholic Church, 
and that salvation was possible within her pale. 

We have said that Edith Mason was her 
father’s idol. She was his companion in his 
visits to his sick, and his zealous assistant in all 
his undertakings. She alone, perhaps, under- 
stood his really fine and noble nature, and she 
was, of all others, the most deeply imbued 
with his teachings. He was, as much as cir- 
cumstances could permit, what her spiritual 
Father would have been to her had she been 
a Catholic; and her love and reverence for 
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him were deeply seated in her soul. She was 
virtually, but without knowing it, a Catholic, 
for such had been her father’s teachings, that 
there was scarcely a point of Catholic doctrine 
which she did not believe. She sometimes 
wondered at her father’s apparent inconsisten- 
cies, and oftener still wept for the sorrow that 
was so deeply seated in his heart, but she would 
have deemed it almost sacrilegious to have 
inquired into their cause; and she found in 
them merely a deeper reason for more tender 
love, and more watchful and affectionate soli- 
citude, in order to charm him from his grief, 
and bring the smile to his sad, pale face. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE NEW TENANTS OF SOMMERVILLE LODGE; A 
GLIMPSE AT THEIR HISTORY. 


WHILST matters were in this state, one day about 
four years previously to the scene recorded in 
our opening Chapter, the inhabitants of Som- 
merville were greatly excited by the report. 
that Sommerville Lodge, a villa situated a little 
distance outside the village, and which had 
long been untenanted, had at length been 
taken. The report turned out to be true, for 
after the villa had been thoroughly renovated, 
an old grey-headed servant came and took for- 
mal possession of it, and it was whispered about 
amongst the gossips of Sommerville, that the 
new tenant would arrive next day. Accord- 
ingly when, about the middle of the afternoon, 
a carriage was heard approaching, it is sur- 
prising how many of the good wives of Som- 
merville found business which brought them to 
their doors. Of course they were all busily 
occupied with something or other, but still, as 
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the carriage was driving down the village, it 
was only natural that they should raise their 
heads and take a good look at the new-comers. 
These consisted of a lady, dressed in deep 
mourning, and a youth of about eighteen years 
of age. The impression created by the lady 
upon the simple villagers did not appear to be 
very favourable, for, when Biddy Deighton ac- 
cidentally dropped into a neighbouring gossip’s 
house a few minutes after the carriage had 
passed out of sight, Biddy remarked, that the 
new Lady of the Lodge was no doubt a lady 
born, but that she was mortal proud looking, 
and that there was something about the look of 
her, which she, Biddy, didn’t like at all. And 
so said they all; for, it wonderfully happened 
that all the good wives of Sommerville found 
business that afternoon which took them to 
their neighbour’s houses. They all agreed that 
the new-comer was very grand and haughty 
looking, and that, no doubt, she was a born lady, 
but as one old gammer wisely remarked, taking 
her pipe from her mouth and putting it on the 
hob, in order to give more solemnity to her 
words, “ Handsome is that handsome does. 
All isn’t gold that glitters.” 
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Meanwhile, Mrs. Clifford and her son, for 
they were the new-comers, had passed into 
their home, and the village gossips were anx- ° 
iously awaiting any further information which 
they might be able to pick up about the te- 
nants of the Lodge. Their curiosity was, how- 
ever, doomed to remain long unsatisfied. The 
history of Mrs. Clifford, and in truth it was a 
sad one, long remained a secret to the inhab- 
itants of Sommerville. She was the daughter 
of one of the old English Catholic houses, and 
had herself been educated with the greatest 
care in the tenets of the “Old Faith.” After 
leaving the convent in which she had been 
educated, she became but too well aware of her 
surpassing beauty, and of the influence it was 
exercising upon those around her. She found 
herself the “belle” of the society in which she 
moved, and as the world gradually, but surely, 
strengthened its grasp upon her, the impres- 
sions of her early days became dimmer and 
dimmer, and her faith wavered more and more. 
By nature she was fearfully proud, and the 
sneers and sarcasms which were levelled at her 
faith by her gay companions told home, and 
she soon began to conceal it as much as possible. 


. 
e 
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Her downward course was rapid, and, when 
Captain Clifford proposed to her, she accepted 
him, although he was a firm and even bigoted 
Protestant, and in spite of the prayers and tears 
of her broken-hearted parents, who besought 
her as she valued her own happiness, and above 
all, her eternal welfare, to break off the match, 
which could be productive of nothing but 
misery, both temporal and eternal. She re- 
fused to listen—said that she had no intention 
of denying her faith, but that she was pledged, 
and would keep her word at whatever cost. 
The unblessed marriage took place, and for a 
time she seemed happy. She still remained 
nominally a Catholic, but she no longer fre- 
quented the Sacraments, and in the whirl of 
dissipation strove, but in vain, to stifle the 
gnawing of her uneasy conscience. Her hus- 
band’s family refused to receive “ the Papist,” 
and he became daily more urgent with her to 
embrace his own faith. The safeguards had 
already gone, and when her boy was born, and 
her husband swore a solemn oath, that the child 
should be reared a Protestant, and, if necessary, 
even separated from his mother, she gave way 
and miserably apostatized. From that mo- 
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ment she was a changed woman. She re- 
mained beautiful as ever, but all the gaiety and 
brilliance of her fascinations were gone. She - 
seemed to have become marble, so cold and 
stern was she in all her movements: and, very 
soon, the sternness that had taken possession of 
her heart began to show itself upon her fea- 
tures, and her face gradually assumed that 
settled air of pride and haughtiness which it 
ever after retained. It was only when she was 
alone that the proud nature ever gave way, as 
we have seen it do, after the interview between 
herself and Edith Mason, recorded in the first 
chapter of this history. At such moments she 
would writhe under the tortures which she en- 
dured, for, like all apostates, she had never lost 
the faith. She had betrayed it like Judas, she 
had done her best to stifle it, she had denied it 
before men, and had pretended to be what she 
was not, but in the silence of her chamber, the 
still, small voice would make itself heard; and 
refusing to be stifled, would wring her proud 
heart with its importunate cry, till she felt as 
if Hell could add but little to the tortures she 
already endured. She never forgave her hus- 
band the moral violence he had practised upon 
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her, and although she was a model of cold pro- 
priety as she presided at his table, or entertained 
his guests, it required no very discerning eye 
to perceive that their home was anything but 
a happy one. For several years after she had de- 
nied her faith she obstinately refused to attend 
any service of the Protestant Church. Sud- 
denly she changed, and became a fiery Protes- 
tant, loud in her denunciations of Popery and 
its priesthood. Poor fool! Like many another 
apostate she thought thus to deceive herself, 
and to stifle the voice that would not be stifled, 
but would persist in wringing her heart with 
its importunate cry; telling her for ever that 
she was a living lie, an empty sham, a shallow 
deceit and deception; embittering her brightest 
moments with its never-varying tale of Hell 
and the world to come; and even when, in an 
agony of grief, she caught her child and pressed. 
him to her poor weary heart, striking her most 
fiercely of all through Aim, and crushing her 
with the thought of her innocent child, and of 
all that should have been for him and was not, 
because his mother was an apostate and a rene- 
gade. 

When their child was about five years of age 
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Captain Clifford died. He had been in the 
army, but, possessing ample means, had sold 
his commission soon after his marriage. He 
had always distrusted the sincerity of his wife's 
conversion, and when his will was opened, it 
was discovered that his distrust had urged him 
to take very solid precautions against her re- 
lapse to the faith of her fathers. The bulk of 
his property was left to his son, and he had ap- 
pointed as guardians to his child, Mr. Mason, the 
Rector of Sommerville, who had been one of 
his College friends, and another clergyman of 
the Church of England. They were entrusted 
with the direction of his son’s education, and 
were empowered to remove the child from the 
guardianship of his mother, were she ever 
found tampering with his religious belief. 
When the lawyer who was reading the will 
came to this part of it, Mrs. Clifford started 
suddenly to her feet, and drawing herself up 
to her full height, turned to the two guardians 
who were present, and with flashing eyes, and 
a voice that was almost inaudible from passion, 
demanded from them when it would please 
them to remove their charge, that she might 
prepare herself for it. On their assuring her 
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that they had no intention whatever of re- 
moving the boy from her care she coldly 
thanked them, and reseated herself with a pale 
and livid face to listen to the remainder of the 
will. It went on to say, that to his wife, Mary 
Clifford, the testator bequeathed the sum of 
- £300 a year for the term of her life, on con- 
dition that she did not marry again, and re- 
mained a Protestant. Should either of these 
contingencies occur, the money was imme- 
diately to revert to his son. The lawyer was 
about to proceed when he was suddenly stopped 
by a voice which rang shrilly and with a strange 
sound through the room—“ Enough, Sir, I will 
hear no more;” and Mrs. Clifford, rising again 
hurriedly from her seat, swept majestically 
across the room to the fire-place. A small minia- 
ture, on ivory, of Captain Clifford was hanging 
there, and before any one in the room could 
divine her purpose, she had taken it down, had 
cast it violently upon the ground, and with one 
stamp of her proud foot had smashed it into a 
thousand pieces. Then, without a single word, 
but with a face on which a perfect hurricane 
of passion was raging, she stalked loftily and 
haughtily out of the room; and from that day 
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forward, her husband’s name was never heard 
to cross her lips, except when the most ab- 
solute necessity compelled her to mention him, 
and then, the tones of her voice, and the pang 
that shot across her face, showed how deep was 
the wound that he had inflicted upon the proud 
heart that had sinned so deeply through him, 
and for his sake. 

From that time forward Mrs. Clifford lived 
for her son. It was curious to watch how the 
proud nature centered itself on that one object, 
and, as we ordinarily prize things by the cost 
at which we have obtained them, we need 
wonder but little how deeply she loved, and 
almost worshipped, her son. She felt that 
she had sacrificed her soul for him, and she 
consequently made of him a kind of deity in 
place of the God whom she had virtually re- 
nounced. He was everything to her, and she 
prized him with a love that was as intense as 
it was jealous and exacting. She remained in 
London until it was nearly time for her son 
to enter college, for his preparatory educa- 
tion had been altogether private. Alfred 
Clifford was a youth of strong passions, and 
with much of his mother’s nature in him. He 
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lacked, however, her strength of mind and her 
unbending will, and at eighteen he was almost 
as much under her power as he had been when a 
mere child. Mrs. Clifford was jealous and exact- 
ing to the last degree, and when her son appeared 
cold and indifferent, as he sometimes would 
out of mere spite, she would heap a torrent 
of reproaches upon him, and then, rushing 
passionately out of the room, hurry away to 
her own room and lock herself in, that none 
might see the tears which always succeeded 
these scenes. As he grew up and approached 
manhood, Alfred Clifford, as was but natural, 
began to act more independently, and with 
greater freedom and disregard of his mother, 
but she remained always the same, and ap- 
peared as if unable to realize the change that 
was coming, and must naturally come, in their 
relations. To her he was ever the same—her 
boy, her child, her idol, to be worshipped with 
an adoration which none might divide with 
her, and with a love which none might share. 
She expected him to feel towards her as she 
did towards him, and when she saw him 
stretching his heart to the world that was 
outside their own, she found it hard work to 
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restrain her jealous and wounded feelings. 
Sometimes they broke out, and then violent 
scenes occurred between them, always ending, 
however, in the assertion of her supremacy, 
and in his submission. One day, when he was 
about sixteen, some difference had occurred 
between them, and from one thing they went 
on to another, till the quarrel rose very high. 
Amongst the reproaches which she heaped upon 
him, she alluded for the first time to the fact 
that she had denied her faith for him, and his - 
conduct on this occasion gave her a cruel stab, 
but one which she felt that she deserved. As 
he listened to her avowal, the flush on his face 
grew deeper and deeper, and drawing himself 
up, he turned upon her a look that might 
have been one of her own, so like her was it. 
“Mother,” he said, in a low hissing voice, “ I 
would you had spared me this. I did not 
know,” he continued, sarcastically, “ how much 
you had done for me, and now that I do know 
it, I can scarcely thank you, or respect you 
more for it.” He passed out of the room, and 
she stood aghast; and yet she thought the same 
words would have fallen from her lips had she 
been in his place, and although she felt that 
D 
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she was but reaping what she had sown, yet it 
was hard to have Ais lips condemn her, and she 
went to her room and tore her hair in her 
grief, and for a whole week refused to speak 
to him, although he came frequently up to her 
door and begged her pardon for his words, and 
told her that he loved her more than all the 
world beside. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DIPLOMACY. 


Mrs. Cuirrorp resided in London until her 
son had attained his eighteenth year. As his 
education had been altogether private up to 
this time, Mr. Mason, as his guardian, strongly 
recommended that he should be sent to college 
for some years, in order to complete it. Mrs. 
Clifford, though greatly averse to parting with 
her son, was at last brought to consent; and as 
she would feel very lonely in London after 
he had gone, Mr. Mason advised her to take 
Sommerville Lodge, where she would be near 
himself and his own family. She consented, 
and about a month previous to the departure 
of her son for Oxford she had taken possession 
of her new home. On the day after her ar- 
rival, Mr. Mason and his family waited upon 
her, and the intimacy which had long existed 
between the Rector and herself was soon ex- 
tended to the rest of his family. From the 
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first she attached herself most particularly to 
Edith Mason, the Rector’s eldest daughter. It 
may be that she was taken with the young 
girl’s amiable qualities, and that she learned to 
love her as much as she could love any crea- 
ture besides her son; or it may be that she 
looked upon her as a necessary part of the plan 
which she had already begun to form; but 
whatever might be the motive, she began to 
lavish her attentions upon Edith, and to keep 
her continually about her. Mrs. Clifford felt 
that the time was coming when her son would 
probably determine to marry, and her own 
influence begin to wane. She knew that all this 
was but natural, but it was very painful to — 
her, and she could scarcely bring herself to 
contemplate it without a paroxysm either of 
passion or of grief. Her proud, cold heart 
could not now turn itself to other objects of 
love, and her son once lost to her, and that 
heart would be a mere empty void. She felt 
all this, and she felt it as natures such as hers 
feel these things, and she determined in her 
inmost heart to dispute to the last with his 
wife, when he should marry, for the possession 
of his heart and love. She thought that she 
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perceived in Edith Mason a character which 
she could easily mould and bend to her own 
will, and she marked her out, almost from the 
very first, as the future wife of her son. In 
furtherance of this object, when Alfred came 
home during his vacations, she threw the young 
people together as. much as possible, and made 
no secret of her wishes. They were free and 
affectionate in their intercourse with each 
other, but still not so ardent as Mrs. Clifford 
desired to see them. Edith had a certain 
degree of affection—more, perhaps, than she 
was conscious of—for the gay young colle- 
gian, with his stories of Oxford life, and his 
delicate and respectful attentions to herself, 
but her strong good sense soon discovered the 
weak parts of his character, and she kept a 
steady and jealous guard over her affections, 
lest they should fix themselves upon an un- 
worthy object. Mrs. Clifford flattered herself 
that time would bring everything to pass as 
she desired, more especially as her plans were 
warmly seconded by Mr. Mason. He was very 
anxious to see his daughter settled, and, al- 
though he could not altogether be blind to the 
defects of Alfred Clifford, he thought that 
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they were merely the effects of youthful 
thoughtlessness, and that, once settled in life, 
they would disappear. He had, therefore, 
warmly entered into Mrs. Clifford’s views, and 
had come to regard the marriage as mucha 
matter of course as Mrs. Clifford did. As 
Alfred and Edith were both very young, these 
plans and arrangements had, of course, taken 
no very definite form, but still both Mrs. Clif- 
ford and the Rector looked upon the marriage 
asa thing that would take place, as soon as 
circumstances permitted. Mr. Mason was 
sometimes a little uneasy at Mrs. Clifford’s 
allusions to the dowry which Alfred would 
require with his wife. These allusions were 
very distant and obscure, and very rarely made, 
but they were a source of uneasiness to Mr. 
Mason, for he knew that at present he had no 
dowry to give Edith. He was not rich, as we 
have already said, and his charities to the poor 
of his flock were almost beyond his limited 
means. He had given the best education he 
could secure to his children, and the expenses 
of his household were considerable, as Mrs. 
Mason found it hard to forget that she was 
a baronet’s daughter. There was, moreover, 
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another burthen which pressed very heavily 
upon Mr. Mason, although it was known 
to very few. When he first entered college 
he had fallen into gay company, and for 
several years had lived that heedless and ex- 
pensive life which has been the ruin of so 
many promising young men. Mr. Mason soon 
came to himself, and saw the dreadful con- 
sequences which would inevitably ensue if he 
did not stop in time. He acted with the needed. 
firmness, and became as remarkable for his 
regularity as he had been before for his dis- 
sipation, but his debts remained to be paid, 
and they had been a dead weight upon him up 
to the period at which our story opens. He 
had at last succeeded in paying them off, and 
now began to think of making some provision 
for his children.. Hence his uneasiness at Mrs. 
Clifford’s hints. 

Although, independently of any profession, 
his means would be sufficient, Alfred Clifford 
had, nevertheless, turned his thoughts to the 
bar. He was naturally eloquent, and he burned 
with a desire of finding opportunities of ad- 
dressing his fellow-men. He had studied hard 
during his course in college, and having taken 
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his degree with distinguished success, was, at 
the period at which our story opens, spending 
a few weeks at Sommerville, previous to his 
departure for London to attend the Inns of 
Court. Mrs. Clifford, who was very much 
afraid that her son, once launched into London 
life, might form attachments which would 
‘defeat her plans, was very anxious that his 
union with Edith Mason should take place 
before his departure. She was greatly cha- 
grined at his evident reluctance to bind himself 
so soon. “ Time enough, mother dear,’ he 
answered gaily, when she pressed the matter 
upon him—“ time enough when I am fairly 
settled, and when Edith and I know our own 
minds better. Why, we have never spoken of 
the matter, and I declare you seem to look 
upon it as all settled. You are.a capital match- 
maker in very truth,” and he gaily laughed 
the matter off. This was the first blow to 
Mrs. Clifford’s plans. ‘The second was the 
evident uneasiness of Mr. Mason whenever she 
mentioned the matter of the expected fortune. 
This, however, she regarded more lightly, as 
she did not conceive it possible that Mr. Mason 
could be without the means of giving Edith 
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a fitting dowry. Determined, however, to 
bring matters to a crisis at once, she resolved 
to attack Edith with all her arts, and with all 
the power of which she was capable. The 
success of her attempt we have already seen 
and she saw clearly that she must give up her 
plan for the present. The thought was very 
bitter, ald as she sat in the darkening night, 
after Edith had left her, her imagination work- 
ing her on almost to frenzy, as it wrought and 
burned within her, presenting her at one mo- 
ment with the vision of a being, proud and 
haughty as herself, and ready to dispute her 
dominion; at the next, showing her her son, no 
longer under her control, but lavishing upon 
another that love which had hitherto been all 
hers; and worse than this, for: she was partly 
prepared for this, refusing to be guided or 
governed by~her, and insisting upon her living 
separate from himself. As all these thoughts 
hurried through her mind, they excited her 
almost to madness, and she felt as if she could 
have cursed the young girl who refused to 
become her tool, and who dared to stand 
between her and her plans. Then, again, she 
thought of her boy, her idol,—thought of him 
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as he had been in his boyhood’s days, when he 
was all her own, and when there had been no 
other creature to dispute her dominion; and, 
as these thoughts flitted before her, the proud 
nature began to soften, and the tears to fall 
from her eyes down upon the ground. Then 
she wandered back farther and farther still, 
and she was thinking of her own childish days. 
The tranquil quiet of her convent home—the 
mild, pale faces of the holy nuns, who had 
watched her infant steps, and told her of God 
and the other world—and more than all, that 
never-to-be-forgotten day, which had once 
appeared to her so full of happiness, that 
nothing else on earth could ever approach it, 
when, clad in white, she had drawn near to 
. the altar for the first time, and had felt so 
happy, as she turned away with her God within 
her young and innocent breast.» Faster and 
faster fall the scalding tears, but the mocker 
is speedily at work again, and she shudders, 
and shrieks, and groans, as his voice is hissing 
in her ear. “ Apostate!” he whispers, “ what 
is all this to thee? Thou hast trampled upon 
all this, and thou art mine. Thou hast bound 
thyself with chains so strong, that even thy 
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proud will cannot rend them. Thy son—thy 
boy—thy idol—mine, too. Thou hast damned 
thyself for him; but thy reign is nearly over. 
Even he will soon turn against thee, or forget 
thee. Dearer objects will soon banish thee 
from his heart, and then, where wilt thou 
turn? Thou hast denied thy faith, and whither 
will thy withered, broken heart turn itself? 
Apostate that thou art—renegade that thou art. 
Lost! lost! lost! Reap what thou hast sown, 
for thou art mine, and mine for ever.” 

And so, through the darkening hours of the 
night, tossing upon her uneasy couch, unable 
to sleep as her conscience smites her with its 
never-varying tale. Then the strong will re- 
sumes its sway, as her unearthly laugh disturbs 
the silence of the night, and she mutters to 
herself rapidly and passionately—‘‘ I will have 
my way, and it shall be asI desire. I will stop 
at nothing now. This girl shall do as I desire, 
but, oh, would to God, that it were over, for I 
am very, very weary of it, and cannot hold out 
much longer.” And, then, as her tears burst 
out afresh, she thinks again of her convent 
home, and weeps and sighs that she did not 
die before she left its peaceful, happy shades. 
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Poor apostate! thou dost but reap what thou 
hast sown; but God be merciful to thee, and 
bend thy proud, hard heart, and lead thee back 


again to sorrow and to peace. 
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CHAPTER V. 


AN UNEXPECTED CALAMITY; ANXIOUS MOMENTS ; 
THE OLD VILLAGE BELLS; LOVE AND DUTY; 
A FAMILY CONFLICT. 


AFTER parting from Mrs. Clifford, Edith hur- 
ried home, full of sad thoughts and feelings. 
She saw that she had pained Mrs. Clifford, and 
she felt sorry for it. She found, too, a kind 
of undefined feeling towards Alfred in her 
heart which somewhat pained her, for con- 
science told her, with its never-erring voice, 
that she had acted rightly, and she trembled to 
see that inclination was even yet striving with 
duty. For a moment she hesitated, and was 
about to return to the Lodge, to tell Mrs. 
Clifford that she repented of the firm language 
which she had used during their interview, 
when fortunately the thought occurred to her, 
that Alfred Clifford had never spoken to her 
explicitly on these matters, and the maiden’s 
blush rising to her cheek, she hurried on her 
way. As she drew near the Rectory she ab- 
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served an unusual commotion, and wondered 
at its cause. Lights were gleaming from the 
windows, as those who hore them hurried 
along the passages of the house. Edith turned 
pale, and for a moment felt as if about to faint. 
She had scarcely recovered from her fright, 
and was just beginning to move hurriedly 
towards the house, when she saw the door 
open, and an old domestic, who had nursed 
them all and been for years in the family, 
rushed hastily out. She ran towards Edith as 
soon as she perceived her; and seizing her by 
the hands, began to drag her towards the house. 
‘‘ Margaret, for God’s sake what is the matter ?” 
inquired poor Edith, trembling so violently that 
she could scarcely speak. ‘My dear, dear 
master,” was all the answer she received, as the 
old woman’s voice was choked by her sobs. 
Edith waited for no more, but breaking from 
her grasp, rushed wildly towards the open door, 
entered, and flew, rather than ran, to the room 
of her father. It was half full of servants, but 
breaking through them she rushed towards the 
bed, and with a loud shriek fell fainting to the 
ground, as she saw her father extended upon it, 
pale, and apparently lifeless. 
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The Rector had been struck down by para- 
lysis. He had been complaining for some 
weeks past of feeling very weak and low, but 
had neglected to procure medical advice, think- 
ing it would pass away. He had retired to his 
own room, after spending some hours with his 
family, and remarking that Edith was very late 
in returning from Mrs. Clifford’s. Suddenly a 
heavy fall was heard, and rushing up stairs they 
found him stretched upon the floor, and to all 
appearance dead. The doctor was summoned 
and restoratives immediately applied, but for 
some time without any visible effect. At 
length he began to show signs of returning 
animation, and Edith, who had soon recovered 
from her fainting fit, at once took her place as 
- his nurse. For a day he showed no sign of life 
beyond his heavy and laboured breathing. On 
the morning of the second day after his fit, as 
Edith was sitting by his head, watching him 
with sad anxiety, he suddenly opened his eyes, 
and she saw that he knew her. Her first im- 
pulse was to kiss him, and her second, to throw 
herself upon her knees by the side of the bed, 
and give full vent to her feelings in a flood 
of tears. He was restored to them, and that 
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was enough. She did not consider that he 
might be doomed to linger out his remaining 
term of years, a helpless, and perhaps speechless 
old man. Everything else was forgotten in 
the one idea that he was spared to them. 
After a long fit of weeping she rose from her 
knees and again took her place at his head. 
She waited anxiously till he should again open 
his eyes, but when he did so, there was some- 
thing in their look which filled her with anxiety 
and pain. She could not tell what it was, 
but it was so pitiful, so longing, so beseech- 
ing, that it wrung her heart as she witnessed 
it, and felt herself unable to divine its 
cause. And so, for three whole days he never 
opened his eyes, and his looks never met hers 
without telling of some awful struggle going - 
on within his breast. Edith strove hard to 
understand his meaning, but, spite of all her 
questions, after struggling fearfully to speak, 
and failing, she saw by his eye that she had 
not comprehended his meaning. She spoke to 
the physician, but he was unable to explain it. 
“There may be, and probably is, something 
weighing on his mind which he is anxious to 
express,” was the doctor’s answer; “ or it may 
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be the natural effect of the stroke of paralysis. 
I cannot tell, However, I should say that Mr. 
Mason, though unable to speak, is perfectly 
conscious, and I hope and trust that in a few 
days more he will recover the use of his speech. 
Take courage, my young friend,” he added 
kindly, as he saw Edith beginning to weep 
anew, “there is no immediate danger of 
anything more serious than what has already 
occurred. The stroke was a severe one, but 
he will recover, and, I hope, will be spared to 
us for many years; and with such a nurse,” he 
continued, “ his recovery must be rapid.” 
Edith felt, oh, how grateful, to the Giver 
of .all good gifts, that He had spared him to 
them, and with a lightened heart returned to 
the bedside of the invalid. Her heart sank 
again as she gazed upon his poor, pale face, 
with its weary, anxious look, and above all, as 
she saw the imploring eye, which told the tale 
of anxious grief which the tongue refused to 
speak. She might arrange his pillow so smoothly 
and softly, might minister to all his wants with 
the watchful care which the loving heart can 
alone suggest and teach; but what mattered it, 


or what comfort could she find, so long as she 
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was unable to divine his wish, or minister to 
the weary, careworn heart. Once, when she 
brought him a crucifix which he had always 
kept in his private room, and put it into his 
hands, such a look passed across his face, that 
for a moment she fancied that she knew what 
he would have. But no. It cannot be, she 
thought—it cannot, cannot be that; and she 
dismissed the idea. So, a week passed away, 
and he was still unable to speak. It was a 
bright Sunday morning, and the bells were 
pealing merrily, as they summoned the villagers 
to the accustomed service. A strange clergy- 
man had been procured to perform it, and the 
villagers were flocking to the grey old church; 
but their demeanour was very different from 
what it usually was on these occasions. As 
they passed along in groups of threes and 
fours, there was a sad look upon their faces, 
as they spoke, almost in whispers, about the 
good Rector, and his heavy sickness. It was 
the first Sunday for many a year that a stranger 
had filled Ais pulpit, and they all seemed to 
feel that the misfortune was a common one, 
and not confined to his own immediate family. 
The more opulent of the farmers, as they 
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passed the Rectory, paused a moment to inquire 
how he was, and to leave their humble duty 
for Mrs. Mason and Miss Edith. There was 
not one who had not a kind word for Edith, 
their own dear young lady, as they called her. 
The humbler class waited at the gate till their 
masters came out, and when it was whispered 
amongst them that Mr. Mason was somewhat 
better, and that poor Miss Edith herself had 
come down from his bedside to say so, the 
fervent “ God be thanked for it,” ‘God bless 
qur dear young lady,” that rose from many a 
lip, told that the Rector and his daughter had 
taken strong hold of the hearts of the simple 
villagers of Sommerville. 

There is a strange and wistful music in old 
village bells. On a bright, calm morning, when 
all around is hushed in the Sabbath silence, 
their notes come floating along on the gentle 
breeze, with such a depth of peace, and love, 
and rest in their every tone, that the heart 
which can resist their solemn pleading is hard 
indeed. As the old couple totter along on their 
way to church, how their hearts beat as they 
listen to the village bells! They think, per- 
chance, of the day when those same bells rang 
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out so merrily to grace their own simple nup- 
tials, long, long years ago, when the silver hair 
was black, and the feeble step firm and vigor- 
ous. Half a century, perchance, has rolled 
away since then, but the old man only grasps 
more firmly the hand that rests in his, as the 
village bells remind him of the day when that 
hand was first given to him in the trusting 
confidence of the rustic beauty whom he wooed 
and won. Sorrows have fallen upon them, 
too, since that day. There are green mounds, 
perchance, in the old churchyard, that tell 
their tale to the mother’s heart; but she smiles 
through her tears, as she feels the hand that is 
pressing her own, and although the old man 
by her side is very weak and feeble, and the 
neighbours think he is failing very fast, she 
cannot perceive it. To her he is the same 
“ gude man” he ever was; and, as they pass 
along together, with the music of the bells 
lingering, as it were, around them, she thinks 
how many years she has listened to their tale, 
and how many Sundays her gudeman and she 
have obeyed their summons to the house of 
God. Her eyes grow dim, perhaps, and there 
is-‘many a wrinkle on her dear old face, but it 
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is beautiful still in its honest comeliness, as she 
grasps the old man’s hands, and looks into his 
eyes the deep affection of her faithful, true 
old heart. They have stood together in many 
a joy and many a sorrow; and, when one shall 
cease to hear the village bells, the other trusts, 
please God, that their separation shall not be 
for very long, and that the same old bells which 
have so often gladdened their hearts shall chime 
a parting peal for them, as they pass to their. 
long, last home. l 

Oh, yes, there is, in truth, a strange and 
wistful music in the old village bells. Sunday 
by Sunday we listened to such a peal, through 
years that were bright with youth’s illusions, 
before the wrinkle had formed upon our brow, 
or the cares which have bred it had settled in 
our heart. Then came a change—a great 
change—one which severed many ties, that, till 
then, had seemed too strong to be easily broken, 
and placed a great gulf between us and all that 
had been. We listened on one calm Sunday 
morning to the merry peal, with the tears run- 
ning down our face, for we could now obey 
their invitation no longer; and, although we 
felt strong at heart, for we knew we had done 
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what was right, still, nature would have her 
way; and, as the bells rang out their ding, 
ding, dong, it seemed as if we had quarrelled 
with an old friend, who continued still to beg 
of us, that all might be as it had been heretofore. 
It was hard, perhaps, to see the same faces and 
the same well known forms hurrying on to the 
grey old church, as we ourselves had so often 
done, and to think that the moss-covered path 
must be trodden no more by our feet. It was 
harder, still, to shut one’s ears to the pleading 
notes of those dear old bells; but it must be 
done, and so it was. Then came a long blank 
—years of absence—new ties, new sympathies, 
and new connexions. With a heart that has 
lost most of its illusions, and with a few silver 
threads amid our hair, we visit the quaint old 
village once again; to find most of the old faces 
gone, and the young ones grown beyond our 
recollection ;—to find a new, staring edifice, of 
a style to which it would be difficult to give a 
name, in the place of the grey and venerable 
pile which we once had loved so well. It has 
been decreed, truly or not, we do not know, 
that the old building is unsafe; and its hoary 
grandeur falls beneath the vandal hand of the 
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renovator. But they spare the old belfry— 
spare it to shame by its massive and simple 
grandeur, the frippery thing which they have 
put in place of the pile which was once so meet 
a partner to the grey old tower where the bells 
have swung for so many hundred years. We 
have changed ourselves, and how much! The 
faces that we see around us have changed too, 
but we forget it all, as we stand once more listen- 
ing to the music of the village bells, with the 
visions of our boyhood’s days flitting about 
us. Every peal that comes to us is laden with 
memories of the past—now telling of dear 
companions, who, since the last time we heard 
this peal together, have been crushed in their 
struggle with the world—telling of one dear 
and well remembered face, that slept beneath 
the green sod ere twenty summers of life had 
passed over it—telling of another, who was 
well loved too, and who sleeps in the mighty 
deep, with the surging waves of the great At- 
lantic chaunting a ceaseless dirge above his 
resting-place—telling, too, of another, the 
dearest, and most deeply loved of all, who has 
wandered far from the path of right, and tram- 
pled virtue, duty, and honour, under the feet 
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of inclination and passion. For a moment we 
are a child again as we listen to the bells, till 
the mounds at our feet remind us that we are 
standing in the burying-place of our fathers, 
and that the flush of youth has departed from 
our cheek, and, so, the illusion vanishes. We 
turn away, and seek an humbler, but still 
dearer church, one with the cross above its 
gable, and the red lamp burning at its chancel 
arch; and as we bend in lowly prayer before 
the “ Awful Presence” of the place, we feel 
the tears upon our cheek, and the sorrow in 
our heart, as we think of the tale that has been 
told us in the music of the village bells. Yes, 
in truth, there is a strange and wistful music 
in old village bells, even though those bells 
should ring no more for us, and the invitation 
which they still peal forth should find no echo 
in our hearts. 

But, dear reader, we digress, and must beg 
your pardon, a pardon which, we doubt not, 
will be readily granted, if in the days gone by 
you have ever felt, as we have done, the almost 
mystic influence of some such peal as that which 
now summons the villagers of Sommerville to 
the Sunday rite. 
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Edith sat by the open window, and little 
wonder that the tears were on her cheek. All 
was calm and still, and nothing disturbed the 
solemn silence, save the soft and subdued music 
of the bells, as it came from the church which 
was at some little distance, and the restless 
movements of the sufferer. Edith was very 
sad, and the associations of the Sabbath morn- 
ing were not fitted to dispel that sadness. 
Should she ever listen to that voice again, 
which had spoken so eloquently, and with such 
never flagging zeal and earnestness, from the 
pulpit which a stranger now occupied. She 
had buried her face in her hands, and was sit- 
ting lost in her sad thoughts, when, suddenly, 
the sufferer pronounced her name. In an in- 
stant she was at his side, bending anxiously over 
him, and with a heart almost bursting with 
the intensity of its emotions. 

“Oh my own dear, dear father, God be 
thanked for this,” was all that she could utter, 
as shefell upon her knees by the side of his 
bed. 

Again he struggled fearfully to speak, but 
without success. The agony and terror of his 


look curdled the blood of his daughter with 
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fear, as she stood watching his efforts to speak, 
and the awful look of sorrow and dismay that 
passed across his face when he failed. “O 
God! O God!” she faintly murmured, “ what, 
oh, what can it be? He so good, so pure, 
so holy. He whose life has been spent in doing 
good to all. Oh, what can this sorrow be? 
At least,” she passionately cried, with her eyes 
raised to heaven—* at least, O God! do not 
turn thy eyes of pity from him. Give him 
power to utter that which is pressing so heavily 
on his poor, weary heart.” Still, he could not 
speak; and so, through the quiet Sabbath day, 
he lay with his aching head pillowed upon her 
breast, and his weary look growing deeper 
meanwhile, and more painful to gaze upon. 
It was to Edith alone that look was addressed. 
When his wife or the doctor was near him, 
they did not perceive, or, at all events, fully 
understand it; but when they had gone, and 
Edith and he were alone, the beseeching eyes 
turned themselves again to her, and seemed to 
ask, nay, implore, the comfort and consolation 
which it broke her heart not to be able to 
impart. 

So the day wore on, and the shadows were 
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already beginning to thicken, when, suddenly, 
he again uttered her name. “ Edith,” he 
gasped, rather than spoke— Edith, for God’s 
sake, bring me a priest;” and, as he fell back 
upon the pillow, from which in his efforts he 
had partly raised himself, his eyes met hers 
with such a look as riveted her for a moment 
speechless to the spot,—a look which seemed 
to say that he almost feared to meet with a 
denial, but that a denial would kill him. 

Edith for a moment misunderstood him; she 
had been so accustomed to hear her father call 
the ministers of that section of the English 
Church to which he belonged priests, that she 
thought he meant one of them. The real truth 
had not flashed across her mind. 

“ Shall I send for Mr. Melville, dear papa?” 
she eagerly inquired, mentioning the name of 
the clergyman who held the next parish, and 
who, like Mr. Mason, was High Church, or, in 
other words, a Puseyite. 

“ No, no,” he again gasped forth. “No. A 
priest,” he continued, trembling with excite- 
ment, “a real priest. Oh! for God’s sake, 
bring me a Catholic priest, before it be too 
late.” 
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Edith neither screamed nor fainted, and yet 
for a moment she felt perfectly stunned. Then 
her thoughts came back to her, and her ima- 
gination presented to her, as it were in a glance, 
the full meaning, import, and consequences of 
the words he had just uttered. Her father a 
Catholic—the Rectory no longer their home, 
and the world before them; and, as these 
thoughts crowded upon her, she pressed her 
hands upon her brow, and then, with a low, 
wailing cry, sank into her accustomed chair by 
the side of his bed. So she sat for several 
minutes without speech or motion, save the 
quivering of her fingers, as she pressed them 
to her burning brow. Then slowly she raised 
her eyes, and her look again met his as he 
gazed upon her, as though his fate depended 
upon her resolution. A moment more, and 
her resolution was taken. She could bear 
poverty, and want, and labour—bear every- 
thing with and for him, but she could not bear 
that look, could not resist its agonizing appeal. 
Once more her hands were pressed to her brow 
for an instant, and then she stooped down to 
kiss him, and, as she did so, whispered in his 
ear, “ Yes, dear papa, yes. Your wish shall be 
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gratified. I will send for a Catholic clergyman 
immediately.” | 

For the first time since his illness, a smile 
flitted across his face, and as she watched it, 
Edith felt that she could ‘do anything, or make 
any sacrifice, to bring it back permanently to 
him. He turned away his face immediately, 
but as Edith bent over him to arrange his 
coverings ere she left him, she saw that he was 
weeping, and that the pillow was wet with his 
tears. The sight nerved her for her task, for 
she guessed pretty well the opposition she was 
likely to meet with from her mother in sum- 
moning the priest. Her heart beat very fast 
as she entered her mother’s room. ‘“ Well, 
Edith,” were Mrs. Mason’s first words, “ how 
is dear papa now? You must positively go to 
bed to-night, and leave me to watch him, or 
you will be completely worn out.” 

“ Papa is much better now; but,” added 
Edith, trying to nerve herself to her task, 
“ you must prepare for another trial, mamma— 
one,” she continued, “ which will require all 
your ‘courage and fortitude to enable you to 
meet it.” 

“ Edith, you are surely deceiving me,” an- 
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swered Mrs. Mason, turning very pale. “ He 
is worse, perhaps dead. Oh, tell me the worst 
at once.” 

« No, mamma, he is better,” was Edith’s 
answer—* so much better that he has spoken; 
and the first words he uttered were an agoniz- 
ing prayer to be allowed to see a Catholic priest, 
and I have come to implore of you to summon 
one immediately.” 

“ A priest!” shrieked Mrs. Mason. “ Edith, 
you are mad. Heis mad. It cannot, it shall 
not be. A priest shall never enter these doors.” 

“ Mamma,” answered Edith, drawing herself 
up to her full height, and with a firmness about 
her mouth, and in the tones of her voice, before 
which Mrs. Mason quailed, “ mamma, it can 
be, and it shall be. Papa has asked, nay, has 
implored it, and who shall dare to deny him 
his request? Is he not master here, and by 
what right shall we disobey his commands? 
His wish must be complied with.” 

“ Edith, you base, ungrateful child, you 
will kill me,” hysterically sobbed Mrs, Mason. 
“ How dare you,” she continued passionately, 
“how dare you bring his ravings to me? Have 
you considered the consequences of such a 
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step, and all that it must entail upon us? I 
tell you again, it cannot, and it shall not be.” 
“ Mamma, I am neither base nor ungrateful. 
I have never asked myself whether I love you 
or papa the more, because I have always striven 
to love you equally, and I love you both more 
than all the world beside; but, if I love you 
dearly, I love papa dearly too, and if I have 
my duty to discharge to you, I have my duty 
to discharge to poor, dear papa, too; and I will 
discharge it at any cost. I have watched his 
agony since he was taken ill, and now I know 
its cause. It is not for me inquire why he 
wishes to see a priest. It is enough for me to 
know his will, and more than enough,” she 
continued, with flushing face and hasty words, 
“to know that it will kill him if his request be 
refused. Have I considered the consequences? 
Yes, mamma, I have, and I say that they are 
nothing in comparison with the death of body, 
and, perhaps, of soul, too, for which we may 
have to answer if we do not comply with papa’s 
request. I ask you, mamma, have you con- 
sidered these consequences, and are you prepared 
to take them upon yourself? because I am not, 
neither will I be a party to them, nor will I 
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allow papa to be murdered before my eyes. 
Oh, mamma,” she continued, ‘ how can you 
be so cruel? Has papa deserved this at our 
hands? Is this the return we are to make him 
for all his love and goodness—to refuse him 
a request upon which everything depends to 
him? Oh, he is not mad. He is perfectly 
conscious, and has been so all the week past; 
and had you watched, as I have done, the sad 
and pleading look of his eyes, you would not 
hesitate a moment. Oh, it will kill him—I 
know it will kill him—to be refused; and, 
mamma, dear, dear mamma, you cannot, will 
not do that !” 

Mrs, Mason was sobbing on the sofa, as, with 
averted face, she listened to the pleading of 
the daughter for the father. She was not a 
bad wife—in fact, she was devotedly attached 
to her husband; but, devoid of the strong re- 
ligious feeling which had taken hold of Edith, 
she could only view Mr. Mason’s act in its 
consequences, and those consequences were 
poverty, suffering, and trials, She therefore 
continued to hold out, declaring that she would 
allow no servant to leave the house on such an 
errand; but when Edith kindly but most firmly 
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declared that, if it were necessary, she would 
herself travel all night to find him whose pre- 
sence was so anxiously looked for in the sick 
room, she gave way, and allowed a servant to 
be despatched in all haste for a Catholic priest, 
who was attached to the new church which 
had lately been erected in a neighbouring 
village. 

Leaving her mother, who was now in a 
pitiable state of excitement, in care of the 
domestics, Edith returned in haste to the sick 
room. As sheopened the door, his eyes met 
hers with their usual anxious, inquiring look. 
« Soon, very soon, dear papa,” she whispered, 
‘¢ very soon he will be here.” 

“ God bless you, my darling, darling girl,” she 
heard him faintly utter, as her pent-up feelings 
at last gave way, and she threw herself upon 
her knees by the side of his bed, and buried 
her face in the clothes to hide her tears. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MORE DIPLOMACY; THE DIPLOMATISTS AT FAULT. 


Ignorant of what had occurred the night 
before at the Rectory, Mrs. Clifford sat at the 
breakfast table, waiting the return of her son, 
who had gone to take an early stroll through 
the village. She looked pale and careworn, 
for the events of the last week had occasioned 
her much uneasiness. Mr. Mason’s illness - 
might have the effect of thwarting her fa- 
vourite plan, and hers was not a nature to 
encounter opposition patiently and mildly. She 
had relied much upon Mr. Mason’s influence 
with Edith to overcome her reluctance to have 
the marriage forced upon her, and now it was 
doubtful whether that influence would ever be 
brought to bear upon the young girl’s deter- 
mination. She was still in the dark as to the 
Rector’s means, as she had not been able to 
draw any avowal from him on this point. 
Alfred, too, was to start for London in about 
a fortnight to complete his studies, and she 
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felt that her influence, which was already on 
the wane, might soon be entirely lost. As she 
sat with her cheek resting upon her hand, and 
her busy brain presenting her with a thousand 
distracting thoughts and recollections, her face 
grew paler and paler, and her look more and 
more gloomy. Her reverie was broken by the 
return of her son, who hurriedly entered and 
threw himself upon a chair. As she caught a 
sight of his face, for a moment she thought he 
was ill, so pale and haggard he fooked. 

« Alfred,” she exclaimed, after a moment’s 
pause, “what is the matter with you? Are 
you ill this morning, or have you heard bad 
news at the Rectory? What is it, my dear?” 
she continued, going over to him, and kissing 
him fondly on the brow. 

“ Yes, mother, I have heard bad news, very © 
bad news,” he answered, “and news which will 
afflict you as much as it does me, if I mistake not.” 

“Is Mr. Mason dead ?” she eagerly inquired, 
turning paler as she spoke, and grasping the 
back of her son’s chair for support. “Tell me 
quickly, and let me know the worst.” 

“ No, mother,” he answered, very slowly, and 
trembling very much as he spoke, “no, not 
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dead, much worse than dead. It had been 
better for all of us if he had died before this 
came to pass.” 

‘For God’s sake, Alfred, do not torture me. 
What do you mean? Tell me at once what 
has happened.” 

“ Well, mother, this has happened: Mr. 
Mason either has become, or is on the point of 
becoming, a Papist. The Romish priest was 
summoned to the Rectory late last night, in 
obedience to the request of Mr. Mason. There 
was a violent contest between Edith and her 
mother, who very properly objected to the 
whole proceeding. Mrs. Mason unfortunately 
gave way to Edith, whose conduct I heard was 
quite violent, declaring that her father should 
not be murdered, nor his soul endangered. The 
upshot of it was that the priest was sent for, 
was introduced by Edith to the bedside -of the 
Rector, where he spent half the night. This 
morning the whole village is in commotion, 
and the general belief is that Edith will not be 
long in following her father’s example. Now, 
mother, you have my news,” he continued, 
“and make the best or worst of it, as you 
wish; but I fancy,” he added bitterly, “ your 
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favourite plans are now upset, and that you 
and I are to be made laughing-stocks for the 
whole village, who are well aware of your 
wishes. I cannot marry this girl if she be- 
comes a Papist, and yet if I do not they will 
call me a villain, as in truth I think I shall be. 
I do not know the concoctors of this infernal 
plot,” he continued fiercely, and pacing with 
hurried steps up and down the room, “ or how 
the mind of the Rector has been so led astray ; 
but my bitter curse upon them who have done 
it. Curse them, curse them all.” g 
He was foaming with passion, and for several 
minutes continued to pace up and down the 
room, as if unmindful of his mother’s presence. 
At length his eye suddenly fell upon her, and 
he stopped abruptly. He was no stranger to 
her passionate moods and fits of fury, but even 
he felt afraid as he looked upon her now, whilst 
labouring under the excitement which had been 
awakened in her by the news which she had 
just heard. She was standing in the middle 
of the room, her fine figure drawn up to its 
full height, but rigid and motionless, save the 
involuntary twitching of her fingers. But it 
was in her face that that the storm which was 
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raging within was betrayed. Her nostrils 
seemed to swell with contempt and baffled 
pride, while her knitted brow and flashing eye 
told but too well the intensity of her passion. 
As she stood, with all her passions boiling within 
her, and threatening to bury her in the fury of 
the storm she had raised, she was an evil sight 
to look upon; and even her son, her idol, felt 
it; for, going over to her, he put his arm round 
her, and spoke gently and soothingly to her. The 
action seemed to recall her to herself, for she 
hastily threw him off, and turning quicklyround, 
stood face to face with him. His eye fell beneath 
the glance which met it, and he was about to 
turn away, when she suddenly stopped him. 
« Alfred,” she said, in a low, strange voice, “it 
is, it must be a lie. It cannot, it shall not 
be,” she added, stamping violently upon the 
ground; “ it shall never be. This girl must 
be brought to her senses, and above all, the 
priest banished from the house.” 

« Well, mother,” he answered, “ that is easier 
said than done. If Mr. Mason be determined 
to become a Papist I don’t see who is to prevent 
him; and as to banishing the priest from the 
house, you will find that a more difficult task 
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than you imagine. Edith has already com- 
pletely vanquished her mother, and I am very 
much mistaken if you do not find her a match 
even for yourself. As I told you, it is in the 
mouth of every one that she will not be long 
before she follows the example of her father, 
and I am firmly convinced that it will be so. 
But should it be so,” he continued fiercely, 
“villain or no villain, I will never look upon 
her face again. I will have no Papist tied to 
me. I will have no priest meddling in my 
affairs, and least of all will I have anythmg 
to do with an apostate—we have had enough 
of such experiences in our family,” he added 
bitterly, “and I think that neither you nor I, 
mother, can be anxious for more of them.” He 
was about to continue, but his eyes falling upon 
his mother, he was alarmed at the deadly pale- 
ness which had passed across her face. His 
_words had given her a terrible stab; and 
although she strove hard not to betray her 
feelings, it was a moment or two before she 
could recover herself. 

“ Alfred,” she answered at last, “you at 
least might spare me; but it matters not. I 
should have felt these things once, before my 
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heart was turned to stone by the cruelty of those 
whose love ought to have kept it bright and 
warm; but now I am almost past feeling any- 
thing ;” and even as she spoke, the tell-tale tears 
began to flow down her cheeks, giving the lie 
to her words. “ I have sinned for you and for 
your sake more deeply than you can tell, and 
itis hard to have your lips blame me; but it 
matters not. I have taken my course and I will 
follow it out. I neither regret it, nor would I 
take another were it in my power. I will fol- 
low it out with an unflinching step to the end, 
and when I am gone perhaps you will appreciate 
my sacrifice better than you now do; nay, 
interrupt me not,” she continued, as he seemed 
about to speak, “I have but one word more, 
I have taken my course, I will walk in it to the 
end. I desire neither pity nor condolence. I 
say again, that I do not regret what I have 
done, and that I shall be able to bear my 
burden, whatever that may be, to the end, I 
doubt not. God knows how little I care how 
soon that end may come, for I am weary, aye, 
almost unto death; but, at least, let me walk 
the path I have chosen without having it strewn 
with thorns by the hand of the only being upon 
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earth whom I love. Yes, Alfred,” she continued 
passionately, and throwing her arms fondly 
about him, “as you love me spare me on this 
point. I care not,” she added with all her old 
pride, “what the world may say of me—I 
despise it, I scorn it—but do you at least spare 
me. Oh, my boy, my heart’s idol,” she con- 
tinued, sobbing as shé spoke, “ it was cruel of 
you to speak thus to me, to tear my mother’s 
heart thus. You cannot understand, you can- 
not appreciate my love; why should I expect 
you todo so? You are young, and your heart 
is spreading itself out to many objects, each one 
of which withdraws you from me. I am 
growing old, and my affections centre daily 
more and more strongly upon the only object 
which I love. It is surely hard enough to feel 
as I feel, that the temple which I have built is 
crumbling beneath my feet, and that it will 
soon turn to dust. It is surely hard enough to 
have to live the few years that are yet left me 
upon my withered hopes. It is surely hard 
enough to know all this, and feel all this, as I 
know and feel it, without having to bear the 
reproaches of him for whem I have done and 
suffered so much; let me then,” she added, 
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fondly stroking his hair, “ let me then nourish 
the delusion as long as I may; let me blind my- 
self as long asI may, and when the delusion is 
vanished I will strive to live upon the past; but 
as you love me, Alfred, let me never hear 
again such words as those you spoke to-day, 
and once before; I can bear anything but that.” 
Her voice faltered as she spoke, and laying her 
head upon his shoulder, she gave unrestrained 
vent to her emotions. | 

“ Nay, mother,” he answered tenderly, “I 
did not mean to pain you, believe me.I did 
not. You cruelly misconstrue my words when 
you attach such meaning to them. Weare, I 
think,” he added more gaily, “an ill-matched 
couple, but surely we love one another well; 
and when you fancy that my love for you is 
growing cold, you inflict a wrong on me, and 
an unnecessary pain upon yourself. I do not 
presume to question the course you thought 
fit to take, and if it were taken through love of 
me, I must love you all the more, by how 
much the more painful that step was to you; 
and it was precisely because I knew how much 
that course had cost you, that I uttered the 
words which have pained you so much: but say, 
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dear mother, that. you pardon me; and now let 
us talk calmly about this unfortunate affair: at 
the Rectory.” | 

She did not answer for a moment, but still 
holding him in her arms, seemed to forget 
everything in the bliss of his presence. They 
were, in truth, as he had just said, an ill- 
matched couple, and yet the bond of love was 
strong between them, stronger perhaps from 
the very fact that they were thus ill-matched. 
After remaining silent for a few moments, she 
kissed him fondly on the brow in token of her 
forgiveness, and releasing him, sat down again 
to the breakfast table with comparative calm- 
ness. They spoke together long and seriously, 
debating the matter under every point of view. 
When at length they rose from the table, they 
were both agreed upon one point, viz.: that if 
Mr. Mason became a Catholic, and if Edith 
followed his example, all intercourse between 
the Masons and themselves should immediately 
cease. It was not without some difficulty that 
Alfred Clifford was brought to acquiesce in this 
decision; for now, when the probability of his 
losing her for ever began to appear so evident, 
the good qualities and gentle nature of Edith 
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Mason rose forcibly before him, and although, 
strictly speaking, he was free, and under no 
engagement to her, still he could not help 
feeling that he was about to act a part unworthy 
of aman of honour. His scruples and objec- 
tions were, however, overruled by the stronger 
will of his mother, who, with a hatred of the 
faith which she had forsaken, which it is much 
easier to conceive than to analyze, was as firmly 
determined to prevent his union with Edith 
Mason, should she become a Catholic, as she 
had formerly been determined upon it. Whether 
it were that the demon was at work in her 
heart, suggesting in his malice that Edith was 
about to step into the place which she had 
forsaken, and that she hated her for it; or 
whether it were that her own experience of a 
mixed marriage was so bitter that her love for 
her son would not allow her to expose him to 
it, it is hard to say; but at all events, whatever 
might be the motive that moved her, it was 
strong enough to scatter in a moment, by its 
influence, the dearly nourished plans of years; 
strong enough to make her forget her own 
fears of losing her influence over her son; and 
strong enough, although as yet she had received 


- 
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no confirmation of what she feared, to banish 
from her heart the love which she had once 
seemed to feel for Edith Mason. Meanwhile, 
her great anxiety was to discover how things 
really stood at the Rectory, in order that she 
might take no false step, for strong as were 
her passions, it was but seldom that she allowed 
them to overbalance her prudence. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“THE ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION IN HIGH 
PLACES ;” A STRANGE VISITOR; PEACE. 


Att Sommerville was in a ferment. Biddy 
Deighton and her gossips had been comparing 
notes all the morning, and now it was generally 
known that the Rector had recovered his speech, 
and that the first use to which it had been put 
had been to summon a Catholic priest to his 
bedside. Biddy had found out, too, that there 
had been a great scene between Miss Edith and 
her mother, but that it had ended in a servant’s 
riding off, full speed, for the Popish priest, who 
had come in all haste, and remained nearly the 
whole night with the Rector. This, varied 
according to the fancy or power of imagination 
of the narrator, was the substance of the story 
which was in the mouth of every one. The 
general feeling was one of sorrow and con- 
sternation ; even the dissenting draper, although 
he said that he had long expected it, deelarcd 
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that he was sorry. Biddy Deighton (who 
dropped in during the morning for a penny- | 
worth of tape) and he had a long talk about it 
The worthy draper declared that it was but the 
natural end of painted windows and other such 
idolatrous ornaments and practices; but still, it 
was a great pity, that such a well-meaning man 
as Mr. Mason should have been so misled. He, 
the draper, thanked God that his light had been 
clearer, and that he had been able to walk pure 
and undefiled amidst the abominations in higher 
places with which he had been surrounded. 
People did say that the same draper’s measures 
were somewhat of the shortest, and that he was 
rather smart in the grocery line, which he com- 
bined with the drapery business. In fact, it 
had happened more than once, that the excite- 
ment about sanded sugar, and watered com- 
modities of various kinds, had risen so high in 
the village, that the same worthy tradesman had 
been hooted and reviled from the chapel where 
he had been preaching, to his own dwelling. 
However that may have been, he stood smiling 
and smirking behind his counter, and thanking 
God that he was not as other men, and more 
especially as the Rector of Sommerville. Biddy 
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didn’t pretend to understand much about it, 
but she thought that it was a great pity, and 
she opined that it would make a great differ- 
ence to the Rector and his family. 

Meanwhile, in the excitement of the great 
change which was about to take place, thinking 
little, and perhaps caring less, for the opinions 
of the gossips of Sommerville, the Rector lay 
upon his bed, with his daughter sitting by his 
side. His hand was clasped in hers, and. his 
eyes were closed, but the moving lips show- 
ed that he was awake and engaged in silent 
prayer. Poor Edith was very pale, for it had 
been a trying night to her. The scene with 
her mother, the summoning of the priest and 
his introduction to her father, had each pre- 
sented its own share of pain, but she had never 
faltered; and as she gazed upon the calm and 
comparatively happy-looking face of the suf- 
ferer, she felt amply rewarded for all that she 
had done. To have watched that face as she 
had watched it for so many days, to have seen 
its silent agony as she had seen it, and to see it 
now, calm and happier looking than she ever 
remembered to have seen it before, was reward 
enough. So that peace was restored to him, 
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she heeded neither poverty nor labour. So that 
she might see him happy, and the smile upon 
his face once more, she felt that she could walk 
the world side by side with him, and share his 
lot, whatever it might be. As she sat, pale and 
tearful, by his side, gloomy visions of the future 
rose indeed, stern and dark, before her. What 
would become of them? whither should they 
go? where should their weary feet find a rest- 
ing-place? were questions which continually 
presented themselves to her, and to which she 
saw no solution. But one glance at the pale, 
mild face before her, one thought that he was 
spared to them and was happy, was enough to 
banish even the gloomiest thought, and nerve 
her woman’s heart for the trial which was but 
too surely coming upon them. 

The doctor had called early in the morning, 
and found his patient much restored. The 
Rector had recovered the use of his speech, and 
now lay expecting a second visit from the priest, 
who had been summoned to him so hastily the 
night before. Father Ayleward had not been 
altogether unprepared for such a summons. He 
had long known the High Church principles of 


the Rector. When he heard of his serious ill- 
G 
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ness, and that there was a probability of poor Mr. 
Mason’s dying without recovering the use of his 
voice, he had felt much pain; for he was per- 
suaded that the Rector would have sent for 
him. He could not tell why he felt this per- 
suasion, but so it was. He therefore offered 
up a novena of masses that Mr. Mason might 
have the grace of conversion, and he wrote in 
all directions to secure prayers for the same 
intention. He had said the last of the masses on 
the morning of the day on which Mr. Mason 
recovered his speech. The day passed, and no 
summons for his presence at the Rectory arrived. 
Still, he did not despair; and when, about an 
hour after he had retired to rest, a loud ringing 
at his bell announced a “ call,” he sprang from 
his bed with a full conviction that he was 
wanted at the Rectory. He hurried out, scarcely 
noticing the look of utter astonishment on the 
face of his old servant, as she announced that 
his call was to the Rectory. He was prepared 
for it all; and it was with a heart overflowing 
with gratitude to God that he sprang into the 
conveyance which was waiting to convey him 
to the Rectory. Edith met him at the door, 
and explained the state of affairs to him. She 
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was terribly agitated, and it was some moments 
before she could compose herself sufficiently 
to conduct him to the sick man’s chamber. As 
they passed along, they distinctly heard the 
shrieks of Mrs. Mason, who was in violent 
hysterics in a distant part of the house. Fora 
moment Edith paused; and pressed her hands 
upon her brow. “ It is terrible,” she whispered, 
“ it is terrible, but my God, thy will be done,” 
and she passed on. She paused again a moment 
at the door of the sick man’s room to speak to 
Father Ayleward. “I had little expected to 
see you here, Sir,” she said, “and on such 
an errand. You may, perhaps, imagine how 
distasteful your presence is, at least to many 
members of this family; but I have sent for 
you in obedience to the request of one who is 
dearer to me than life itself. I believe his 
happiness, perhaps his life, depends upon seeing 
you, and I beg of you, for the love of the God 
whom we both serve, to do what you can to 
carry comfort to his poor, weary heart; and for 
me, may God sustain me to do my duty to 
him, whatever it may cost me; but God alone 
knows how terrible, and how hard it is.” 


She sobbed aloud, and the firmness which 
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had sustained her hitherto through this trying 
night seemed about at length to give way. 

Father Ayleward took her hand, and tried 
to soothe her. He was a venerable old man— 
older, perhaps, from labour, than by weight of 
years, and in every way fitted for his present 
delicate duty. He was a member of one of the 
old Catholic families, and through a long life 
of labour had secured the kind wishes and 
esteem of all classes amongst whom he had 
been thrown. Learned without pedantry, and 
full of that zeal which is according to know- 
ledge, and which, while it omits no opportunity 
of promoting the truth, is equally careful to 
give offence to no man, he walked his even 
way—a friend to the needy, a counsellor to the 
perplexed, and a helper to all who needed his 
assistance. 

“ My child,” he said to Edith, “ for the sake 
of the poor sufferer within, compose yourself. 
I know very well how great a trial this must be 
to you; but you know, my child,” he added 
tenderly, “that it is our heavenly Father who 
sends us sufferings and afflictions that he may 
prove us, and try the reality of our love. It is 
not for us to question the shape in which they 
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come. They come to us, ordained by inscrut- 
able wisdom. It is for us to bow our heads, 
and say, Thy will be done, whatever that will 
may be; and however painful the submission 
they may demand of us. Nay, nay,” he con- 
tinued, “you must not weep, my child;” for 
his soothing words had loosened the springs of 
her heart, and the pent-up feelings of so many 
hours were gushing forth. “We are in the 
hands of a good, a loving God, who does not 
lay upon our shoulders a heavier burthen than 
we are able to bear, and who orders everything 
for the best. Even this trial, painful as it may 
be, is all for the best; and, believe me, many 
happy days are in store for you yet. Cheer 
up, then, my child, and lay your burthen upon 
him who will help you to carry it to the end; 
and, now, take me in to him who, I doubt not, 
is waiting anxiously to see me.” 

These last words recalled her to herself, and 
she hastily dried her eyes. The kind words 
and soothing manner of the priest, to whom 
she had never spoken before, had greatly 
calmed and reassured her. She gently opened 
the door, and together they entered the sick 
man’s room. He lay upon his bed, with his 
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longing, anxious face turned towards the door. 
For a moment his eyes were raised to heaven 
as they entered, and the next, he was sobbing 
like a little child. His speech as yet was thick 
and indistinct; but as they bent over him they 
heard him whisper over and over again, “ ‘Thy 
mercies, O my God! are over all Thy works !” 
Edith looked a moment on his tearful but now 
placid face; as she gazed, the blinding tears 
rushed into her own eyes, till stooping down to 
kiss him, she gently withdrew, leaving the sick 
man and the physician whom he so much 
needed in solemn communication together, 
For two full hours Father Ayleward remained 
with him; and all the while Edith sat on the 
floor outside her father’s room, that none might 
enter or intrude on the solemn work that God’s 
right hand was accomplishing within the nar- 
row precincts of the sick man’s room. When at 
length Father Ayleward issued forth and found 
her there, he gently raised her up, and again 
spoke gently and soothingly to her. ‘Thank 
God, my child,” he whispered, “ for a great 
work long delayed, but about to be accomplished 
at last; for a great, a crowning grace;” and as 
she raised her eyes she saw the tears on the old. 
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priest’s cheek. “ You will find him better now,” 
he continued. ‘‘ Go in, and God bless you both; 
and if you hear God whispering in your own 
heart, do not shut your ears to his loving voice, 
but rather tremble and obey.” And promising 
to call again next morning, he withdrew. 
Great, indeed, was the change which in these 
few hours had come across the sufferer. Weak 
and feeble as he still was, the anxious look 
which had pained poor Edith so much was gone. 
Father Ayleward, understanding the position 
of the Rector well, had not allowed him to 
speak much, or to over-exert himself, but had 
on his first interview contented himself with 
calming the troubled mind of the sufferer, 
speaking much to him of the goodness of God, 
who had dealtso mercifully to him, urging him to 
correspond generously and fully to the grace he 
had received, and to throw himself unreservedly 
into the hands of his heavenly master. The 
words of the priest fell like oil upon the troubled 
water, and before he took his leave at the end 
of their first interview, he had arranged that the 
Rector was to make his confession, receive the 
conditional baptism, and be formally received 
into the Church, as soon as his state of health 
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would allow him to undergo so much excite- 
ment. The Rector stood in no need of any 
great or lengthened preparation. He had been, 
as we have already remarked, a Catholic in 
theory for many years. He had, in reality, 
held all the Catholic doctrines, and had merely 
kept himself back from embracing the truth by 
the aid of ashallow and miserable sophistry, 
which had crumbled into dust when brought 
into the presence of death and the world to 
come. The agony he had endured during the 
time he had been unable to speak was fearful, 
and his terror, lest he should die without being 
reconciled to the Church, extreme. Other 
anxious thoughts had not been wanting to him 
either. His family and his future position were 
subjects important enough to have caused him 
no little anxiety under ordinary circumstances; 
but at present they shrank into comparative 
insignificance. His soul and its salvation was 
the one great idea, before which all others were 
as nothing, and this was to be secured before 
anything else was thought of; wealth, position, 
even friends themselves were to be only second- 
ary to this. At length he had heard a voice 
which said, “ He that loveth father or mother 
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more than me is not worthy of me;” and he 
was prepared to obey and to follow whitherso- 
ever the shepherd of his soul might lead him, 
and to pay with a cheerful heart the price of 
the pearl he had found at last, no matter what 
that price might be. 

Edith, meanwhile, had enough to do, and 
more than enough to occupy all her thoughts. 
She was now comparatively at ease concerning 
her father, for the doctor had assured her that 
so far as his body was concerned there was no 
longer any serious danger. Crippled, perhaps, 
and indeed most probably he would be; but for 
his life there was no longer any fear. She 
knew that he had already found much of the 
peace he desired for his soul, and that the rest 
would quickly follow; and when Father Ayle- 
ward was again by his side, Edith took the 
opportunity of slipping away to visit her mother. 
Another trial here awaited her. Mrs. Mason 
had been in violent hysterics nearly the whole 
night, and now lay with her face to the wall, 
refusing to speak or receive comfort from any 
one. Edith knelt down by her side, and took 
her hand, but she drew it hastily and passion- 
ately away. She rose and strove to kiss her 
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mother, but the face was turned away. Fora 
Jong time, do what she would, it was all in vain, 
and Edith could make no impression, nor im- 
part any comfort to the sorrow-stricken mother. 
It was a hard trial to the young girl, but the 
events of the last twenty-four hours had brought 
out and developed to a wonderful extent the 
strong points of her character, and she bore it 
bravely. She felt that she was doing her duty, 
and that thought carried her through it all. 
She sat down by the side of the bed, and with- 
out a word began to soothe the weak but 
affectionate mother, by all those little nameless 
offices of love, which the heart knows so well 
how to suggest, but to which language has, as 
yet, given no name. At one moment it was a 
gentle pressure of the hand, then a loving kiss 
upon the brow, or it might be the smoothing of 
a pillow with a touch so gentle and so full of 
love, that at last the mother’s heart could hold 
out no longer, but forgetting the injuries which 
she thought she had received, as well from her 
husband as her daughter, she turned her poor 
aching head to the gentle bosom that was 
longing to pillow it, and for the first time 
since the events of the night before, found 
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vent for her feelings in a gush of tears. For 
a long, long time, mother and daughter re- 
mained locked in each other’s arms without a 
word passing between them. After an interval 
of perhaps an hour, Mrs. Mason was able to 
speak of their misfortune, as she termed it. 
She saw in it nothing but ruin, beggary, and 
misfortune; and her heart was hardened, for 
the time, against him who had brought it upon 
them, by what she deemed his foolishness and 
madness. To soothe her irritated feelings, and 
reason these injurious thoughts away, and 
to make peace between parents, both of whom 
were so dear to her, was perhaps the hardest 
task which Edith had yet been called upon to 
perform, but at last she accomplished it. How 
much labour it cost her, the God who will 
recompense her for it alone can tell; but, as 
the evening shadows fell around the Rectory, 
Mrs. Mason left her room, and giving her hand 
to Edith, hand in hand they went to the sick 
man’s chamber. He raised his face as they 
entered, and as its beseeching look met that of 
the wife, who in her inmost heart loved him 
so well, that’ look completed the reconciliation 


which Edith had begun. 
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Mrs. Mason was not able, neither did she 
strive to resist the magic influence of its plead- 
ing. His faithful love, the love of many years, 
rose fresh and bright before her, and she was 
herself again. “Husband,” she whispered 
through her tears, and struggling with the 
feelings which even yet strove for the mastery 
in her heart, “ Husband, we have walked the 
world together, and you have been a faithful 
partner to me; and not even this shall part us. 
Your path is my path, and your lot is mine. 
Evil feelings have been in my heart, and I 
have blamed you bitterly for this, but it is past. 
If you have wronged me, God forgive you as 
fully as I do, and asI pray your pardon for 
my bitter feelings towards you. It is now 
many years since I first vowed to honour and 
obey you, and I know not that I have ever wil- 
fully failed before. But it is over now. I see 
my duty, and I feel the promptings of my 
heart. God give me strength to be faithful to 
the one and the other.” 

“Emma,” he answered, “this was all I 
longed and wished for. Iam wholly happy 
now.” 

Edith stole gently out and left them alone, 
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with the twilight closing round them. Her 
own head was aching fearfully, and she had 
scarcely reached her room, when her over- 
taxed strength at length gave way, and with a 
convulsive sob, she sank upon the ground. 
The servants came running up and raised her 
with careful and with loving hands. They 
laid her gently upon her bed, and strove their 
best to bring her to. Her brave young heart 
had carried her through much, and those who 
had watched her loved her well. It was not 
with the careless touch of the menial that Edith 
Mason was tended and cared for; but it was 
with a love that made the touch of the rough 
hand tender, and gave it a charm which no 
wages can purchase, but which affection knows 
well how to teach. And as she lies, worn out 
and faint upon her bed, who shall tell how 
many graces are being showered down upon 
her to recompense her for the past, and prepare 
her for what is to come. 
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CHAPTER VIII. ; 


MR. BROWN “í PUTS THE CASE,” AND SOMMERVILLE 
LODGE LOSES ITS TENANTS. 


Trasu, Sir! Humbug! Nonsense! Old 
Brown again. The worthy old man, a little 
redder in the face, and a little more rotund in 
figure, than when we last met, but as pugna- 
cious as ever, has again taken up the critic’s 
flail, and is about to lay on lustily. Brown has 
taken his dinner, and his voice is a little thick 
and indistinct, but he is grumbling away most 
vigorously, as he sits in his easy chair, with a 
certain modest-looking little book, on which he 
has in a moment of rashness expended several 
shillings, in his hand. Brown candidly declares 
that he considers himself a very great fool for 
throwing his money away upon any such trash. 
Whether Brown be a fool or not, we leave 
Brown himself to decide, merely observing that 
he ought to know himself pretty well by this 
time, and that we have no desire to debate the 
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point with. him; but we must humbly, and 
with all deference, protest against the epi- 
thet “trash.” If we were to chance to see a 
couple of solemn-looking gentlemen in black, 
with white ties about their necks, conducting 
old Brown to his carriage after a charity or 
vestry dinner, with a degree of care which 
might seem rather difficult to account for under 
ordinary circumstances, for, why should old 
Brown require the assistance of a couple of 
waiters to conduct him to his vehicle? and if 
we were to stop on our way, and after looking 
attentively at the worthy old Paterfamilias, 
were to give utterance to some such ungenteel 
expressions as “ glutton,” or something still 
worse, no doubt Brown would use his privilege 
and would protest. Probably old Brown would 
protest vigorously, and under the excitement of 
his feelings, we should not be surprised if he 
continued to protest until he reached his snug 
mansion, always supposing that the labours in 
which he had been engaged had not been too 
severe for him, and that he were awake. Brown 
would but use his privilege in protesting against 
such ungenteel epithets being applied to him, 
and we claim an equal right; and having some 
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little interest in the book which Brown holds in 
his hand, we protestagainst the epithet of “ trash” 
being applied to it, at least on his “ dictum.” 
So we will cry quits on this head. Brown, 
moreover, can’t understand why we write books 
at all. It would be much better for us to re- 
main quiet; but, if we must write, why do we 
choose such out-of-the-way subjects? Always 
harping on the same string: stories of converts 
and their sufferings, and such like nonsense. 
So grumbles worthy old Brown, who is great 
and powerful in the Three per Cents., as he 
sits in his easy chair and sips his prime old 
Port, and cracks (but not with his teeth) his 
nuts. 

As to his first charge, that he can’t under- 
stand why we write books at all. There may 
be many reasons why we spend our leisure 
moments in such an employment. Some of 
these motives may be of such a nature that 
Brown would, perhaps, scarcely understand, 
as he certainly would not appreciate them if 
we endeavoured to explain them to him. We 
may have other motives which Brown would 
understand very well, for we don’t set up to 
be very much better, or more disinterested 
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than others; but as we are not aware that we 
owe any explanation of any kind to old Brown, 
we must decline to enter into the question. If 
he objects that he has spent his money on a 
worthless article, we can only answer that no 
one obliged him so to spend his precious metal; 
and recommend him to carry it back to the 
seller, and endeavour to recover his coins from 
the enterprising tradesman who sold it to him; 
an undertaking in which we wish him every 
success; although we are by no means san- 
guine as to the results, so far as Brown is 
concerned. 

As to choosing such out of the way subjects, 
which is Brown’s second charge against us, we 
will answer very shortly. If Brown, “per im- 
possible,” as philosophers say, were to write a 
book, what would it be about? Would it not 
be either on the art of making money, or the 
noble science of Gastronomy? Assuredly — 
and why so? why simply, because Brown is 
full of these matters, and is thoroughly “ made 
up,” and conversant with their every feature. 
Men naturally speak and write of that which is 
uppermost in their minds, and narrate those 


matters which have fallen under their notice, 
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and with which they have been mixed up. 
Hence, as Brown would write of money, or of 
other similar subjects, because he is “ full” of 
them; so, we in like manner, when we sit down 
to write a book, for reasons with which we 
have declined to furnish Brown, naturally write 
on the subject which we feel the most, and on 
which we are most at home. Although Brown 
may not care to read of these things, there may 
be many who do; and it may even do the old 
man himself no harm to learn a little of what 
is going on around him; to learn that there are 
some in the world who do not think as he 
thinks, and whose gods are not his gods; to 
learn that there are some (if old Brown can 
understand such a thing) who reckon wealth, 
or mere animal enjoyment, of the very smallest 
importance in comparison with the one thing 
necessary; and even Brown will find it hard 
to prove that money is the one thing necessary. 
Let the worthy old man, then, grumble if he 
will, and criticise, too, if he be so disposed, but 
let him be merciful; and let him bear in mind 
that there are more tastes in the world than 
his own to be ministered to, and cravings of 
another nature than his to be gratified ; 
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and whilst we leave him to his money and his 
pleasures, let him leave us to our books. We 
shall be obliged to him if he will but show us so 
much kindness; and if he won’t, why what then ? 
We really care very little about it. And so, 
having spent, and perhaps wasted, so much time 
and so much paper, in a vain attempt to pro- 
pitiate the critic in the person of Mr. Brown, 
“allons donc.” 

But, to return to our narrative. A week has 
passed away since the priest was first summoned 
to the bedside of the Rector, and his visits have 
been repeated every day. Mr. Mason has risen 
from his bed, and is able to move slowly about 
his room with the aid of a stick and his daugh- 
ters arm. Edith is herself again. She has 
been obliged to give way and keep her bed for 
a day or two, but she has speedily recovered, 
and is what she has ever been, the comfort and 
support of her father. The rest of his family 
are around him as he sits in his easy chair, with 
the marks of his recent attack visible in his 
face and in his enfeebled form. His wife is 
more tender and loving towards him than 
ever, as if she is anxious to wipe away by re- 
newed love the remembrance of the temporary 
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estrangement which there has been between 
them. His youngest girl and his boy are at his 
feet, and his eye is resting mournfully upon 
them. He is thinking, perchance, of the shadow 
which may fall over their young lives, and of the 
different path in which they may have to walk; 
and although his conscience is at rest, he can- 
not but be very anxious for the future. The 
future has not as yet been mentioned amongst 
them, for the doctor will not allow him to talk 
much; but that future often rises before the 
Rector as he sits in his, chair, and he cannot 
but tremble at its presence. If he alone were 
in question he feels that he could bear it better, 
but to involve in his own ruin those who are 
dearer to him than himself is almost too much 
for him. He is now realizing to the full, truths 
on which he had often thought speculatively be- 
fore. He is learning, little by little, a truth which 
many are called upon to learn at one time or 
another: viz., the wonderful difference between 
suffering in theory and suffering in reality. In 
the bygone years Mr. Mason had often thought 
of these things. The idea of becoming a Ca- 
tholic, and the sufferings consequent upon the 
step, had often occurred to him, and (in ima- 
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gination) he had borne it all bravely; but now, 
when it is coming home to him in stern reality, 
now, when poverty, hardship, and real suffering 
are close upon him, and he a crippled and 
enfeebled man, unable to do anything for those 
whom he has involved in his ruin, he shrinks 
and trembles at the prospect. He is learning 
the lesson; he is realizing the truth; he is suf- 
fering in reality, and not merely on paper, or 
in Imagination, and he finds the lesson a very 
hard one, and about as much as he is able to 
bear. God help him, for he sorely stands in 
need of aid and comfort from above. God 
help her, too, the young girl who sits by his 
side, and holds his hands in hers, and who feels, 
perhaps more than any of them, the shadow 
that is falling upon them. Somehow, without 
any course of reasoning, or any worked-out 
train of thought, she feels and understands 
most clearly how much their relative positions 
have changed. She sees that she, who hitherto 
has been led, must now lead, and that she must 
be the prop and stay of the dear ones round 
her. She does not understand, nay, she has 
hardly thought of, the means by which this is 
to be accomplished, but she sees it all as clearly 
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as if it were reflected ma mirror before her, 
and girding herself to the task, with a resolu- 
tion that nothing may overcome, and with a 
depth of love that no obstacle may damp, 
devotes herself to the duty which is before 
her; and God help her, poor, feeble, trusting 
girl, for she little knows the thorny path that 
is waiting for her, little knows the heavy, 
crushing nature of the duty which is surely hers, 
and which will as surely be performed. Let 
her nerve her heart for changes that will wring 
it to its inmost core; for coldness, suffering, 
and neglect. Let her prepare to bear them 
all, for surely they are close upon her; and she 
must bear them with no other consolation than 
-~ the thought of duty bravely and unflinchingly 
performed, and the approving smile of dear 
ones helped and toiled for without a murmur, 
without one selfish feeling of complaint for the 
change that has been brought upon her, for 
the hopes that are already withered and de- 
cayed. Buta month ago, and her step was 
light, for her heart was young and full of 
youth’s illusions, and now, as she walks so 
quietly and gravely about the quaint old Rec- 
tury, their home for a brief space longer, she 
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feels as if the weight of years has already 
fallen on her. There were hopes and castles 
in the air which have been shattered all at once 
by the blow that has come upon them, but she 
can as yet hardly realize that they have all 
gone and vanished for ever. There are mo- 
ments when nature will have its way, and she 
is fain to seat herself in some out-of-the-way 
corner, and cover her face with her hands, that 
she may hide, even from herself, as much as 
she may, the tears that force their way from 
her eyes, in spite of all her efforts to restrain 
them. Poor child! she is learning the lesson, 
too, and she, too, finds it a hard one; but in her 
dutiful heart there never rises up a single bitter 
thought against him who has brought all this 
upon them. Not for a moment does she ever 
question his right to do as he has done, or call 
in doubt the holiness and purity of his motives. 
Never for a moment does she think of him but 
with all the love, the duty, and the trusting 
confidence of old. Never does she enter his 
presence but with the smile upon her face, and 
the cheerful word upon her lip, that she may 
carry comfort and consolation, in as much as 
may be, to the heart of him whom she loves 
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more dearly now than ever, and whom she 
knows to have suffered more than all of them 
besides. . 

Meanwhile that desirable country residence, 
as the county paper describes it, Sommerville 
Lodge, lately in the occupation of Mrs. Clifford, 
is again to let. That lady, having managed to 
discover the state of affairs at the Rectory, and 
having found out that Mr. Mason will, within 
a few weeks, be a Catholic, and a beggar at the 
same time, has hurried away from Sommerville 
as from a place infected with the plague. 
Without a word of leave-taking, she has 
skulked away as hastily as she came, and car- 
ried her projects, her strange love for her son, 
and her remorse to another scene, where we 
may perchance happen to meet with her again, 
before this narrative be concluded. Biddy 
Deighton, and two or three of her gossips, have 
sauntered over to look at the empty house, and 
as Biddy shakes her head and mumbles again 
to her friends, “ Handsome is that handsome 
does; all isn’t gold that glitters,” we are quite 
inclined to agree with Biddy, and to acknow- 
ledge that this time at least she is quite right 
in her wise sayings. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE RECTOR HAVING SEEN AN OLD SOPHISM IN 
A NEW LIGHT RESIGNS HIS RECTORSHIP. 


A montH has passed rapidly away, and the 
Rector and his family are preparing to leave 
Sommerville for ever. Mr. Mason is much 
recovered in health, but his attack has left 
lasting marks of its presence in a great numb- 
ness of his left side. The doctor says that 
there is no danger of his life; but that he will 
probably never recover permanently from the 
disabling effects of his attack; and that he will 
never more be capable of any considerable ex- 
ertion. He has written to the Bishop, resign- 
ing his Rectorship, and begging that his place 
may be supplied as soon as possible. The Bishop 
has taken it very philosophically, and it has 
given him no great amount of uneasiness, He 
has never approved of Mr. Mason’s Romanizing 
tendencies, and although he writes a very civil 
letter to the Rector, regretting very much the 
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step he has thought fit to take, &c., &c., there 
is no reason for supposing that his regret is so 
intense as to interfere, even for one day, with 
his enjoyment and appreciation of the excel- 
lent Port, for which his lordship’s cellar is so 
famous; and as he has at least half a dozen 
sons-In-law who are anxiously looking for 
church preferment, he will experience very 
little difficulty in finding a successor for poor 
Mr. Mason. So, as we have said, he takes it very 
philosophically; more especially as the Rector 
has not published his “ Reasons” for becoming 
a Catholic; a mode of proceeding on the part 
of many converts, by which we have known 
several comfortable and cozy bishops (some 
people only call them “ SUPERINTENDENTS”) con- 
siderably annoyed and inconvenienced. 

The Rector, in the sincerity of his heart, and 
guided by the simple, earnest piety for which 
he has ever been so remarkable, wishes it to be 
kept as quiet as possible. He is anxious that 
there should be no -blowing of trumpets, no 
proclamation of his change and his motives for 
it. He feels in his heart the immensity of the 
favour he is about to receive, and as it never 
enters into his mind that he is conferring any 
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advantage upon the Church by becoming a 
member of it, he sees no reason for proclaim- 
ing it abroad. But, nevertheless, the news has 
spread far and wide, and for some time he is 
sorely troubled and annoyed by the officious 
zeal of his friends, and the criticisms and sar- 
castic remarks, if not of his foes, at least of 
those who think him fair game for their un- 
christian remarks and observations. | 
Timothy Tate, the dissenting minister, has 
preached upon it every Sunday since the news 
became known. It has been a great god-send 
to same Timothy, for he has been becoming 
somewhat stale lately, and several of his hearers 
have been dropping away to one Titus Stickle- 
back, who has started an opposition establish- 
ment. There has been war between Timothy 
and Titus, and they have been denouncing one 
another from their pulpits, much to the edifica- 
tion and enjoyment of their respective con- 
gregations; but they lay aside their warfare 
for the present, and unite in an attack upon 
anti-Christ, who has appeared in the very midst 
of them. Titus, a cobbler by trade, and a 
preacher by the call of the Spirit (at least, so 
he says), has the best of it. He has been a 
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great drunkard in his early days; and his legs 
have graced the village stocks more than once, 
but somehow, he has been “ converted.” There 
has been a “love-feast” in the village; and 
although it has taken a great deal of groaning 
and wrestling with the Spirit, Titus has been 
converted at last, and is now a burning and 
shining light amongst that portion of the vil- 
lagers of Sommerville who call themselves 
Methodists of the primitive connexion. He is 
“ powerful” on the awful case of Mr. Mason. 
The weather being warm, and Titus being in 
all the first fervour of his conversion, he has 
had to take off his coat to it, and he has 
thumped the cushion of the pulpit down on the 
bald head of an old man below, and has com- 
pletely spoiled the best bonnet of the malster’s 
wife, by knocking one of the candlesticks on 
it; but, altogether, he has produced a wonder- 
ful effect; and, as in the excitement of the 
great affair, minor differences have necessarily 
been overlooked, Titus has for the time for- 
gotten his feud with his rival, Timothy: and 
Timothy has consequently been enabled to 
take out a fresh lease of popularity in his own 
department. 
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Mr. Mason cares little for the storm of words 
with which his act is assailed, at least from 
such quarters as these. The remonstrances and 
expostulations which he receives from his own 
particular friends, the clergymen of that pecu- 
liar section of the English Church to which he 
belonged, are much more painful to bear. He 
has received many letters from very dear 
friends. He has received several from him 
whom they all have been accustomed to regard 
as their leader for so many years. These letters 
have all been couched in the same style. They 
have besought him not to forsake the “ Church 
of his baptism.” They have brought forward in 
every possible shape the old sophism, that he is 
a member of a branch of the Catholic Church, 
and that there is no necessity for any change. 
They try to persuade him that the priestly 
order is on him; that he has received power to 
forgive sins, and to consecrate the body of the 
Lord. They tell him what a scandal to his 
mother, the Church of England, his secession 
will be; how the unbelievers will scoff, and the 
weak ones stumble still more on their path. To 
all these remonstrances, advanced with so much 
kindly and earnest feeling, and urged with so 
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much zeal, he has ever the one unvarying 
answer. He tells them that he has seen all these 
things with the terror of death upon his soul, 
and that they will not bear the test; he tells 
them how the sophisms of years melted away 
in a moment when brought into contact with 
death and judgment; and he begs of them to 
let him go his way in peace and quietness, and’ 
to pray to God for him that he may have 
strength to bear the burden which Infinite 
Wisdom has seen fit to lay upon him, and to 
pray that they themselves may receive light to 
know what is the holy, and the acceptable, and 
the perfect will of God. 

There is another trial still in store for him, 
and not more for him than for all of them. His 
successor has already been appointed, and in a 
few days he and the dear ones of his love are 
to leave for ever the quaint old house which 
has been so long their home. They have 
decided to stay for a few weeks in a neighbour- 
ing village, until they shall have seen their 
future way more clearly; but they are at once 
to leave the Parsonage House of Sommerville. 
Perhaps, after the parting with a dear friend, 
there are few things more painful than 
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leaving some dear dwelling, which has been 
for years and years our home. There are 
associations connected with its every nook and 
corner which are very hard to be dissevered, 
and to which the heart clings to the very last; 
and when the final moment comes, and we pass 
the threshold for the last time, it is with an 
agony which is hard to bear; and we are fain 
to hurry on as fast as we can to get it over, 
and thus to stifle, or at least to hide the sor- 
row which is pressing on us. 

They all feel the coming separation from the 
home of many years more than they like to 
show. They speak of it lightly, but the falter- 
ing lip and the pale cheek tell the tale more 
truly. Edith and her father have been in 
the church for the last time. It is a calm, 
gentle evening, and all about them seems to 
speak of peace and rest. Edith has put off 
this visit as long as possible, for she fears its 
effect upon her father; but he has been so 
urgent at last, that together they have entered 
the sacred edifice for the last time. The tears 
are streaming down the faces of both, as with 
slow and faltering steps they advance up the 
venerable aisle. They stop for a few moments 
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before a small marble tablet which records the 
death of a dear child who has gone before, and 
who died ere the stain of sin could fall upon 
him, who went to God with his baptismal inno- 
cence fresh upon him. Edith nursed him 
through his illness, and as she now with tear- 
ful eyes bends down to kiss the modest tablet 
which is over him, she feels the parting full as 
bitterly as she did when she stooped to kiss him 
ere the coffin lid was closed upon his childish 
form. It is not till she feels her father press- 
ing heavily upon her arm that she is recalled to 
herself; but then without a word they both 
turn away, and leave the ashes of the dear one 
in the keeping of the grey old church. Their 
hearts are much too full for speech, and at the 
first word they should endeavour to utter, they 
would break out into grief which neither of 
them wishes to show. Slowly, but instinctively, 
they turn towards the altar. It looks bright 
and fresh, for it has been the dearest object of 
the care of Edith and her father; and the 
evening sun comes gleaming gaily in through 
the coloured glass, and shines with a light © 
which seems strangely at variance with the pale 
and careworn cheek of the Rector on which it 
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falls. Again they pause, and this time for a 
longer space. At length the Rector turns to 
his daughter, and in a voice which is scarcely 
audible, whispers, “ Edith, darling, help me to 
kneel down, it is for the last time.” Lovingly 
she aids his poor feeble efforts, and when at 
last he is kneeling before the altar at which he 
had so often ministered, she kneels down softly 
and reverently by his side. The evening 
shadows begin to gather, and are already fall- 
ing round them, but still they kneel on. His 
face is hid between his hands and bent down 
upon the railing that is before him. As Edith 
glances at him every now and then, she sees 
the tears falling one by one upon the stones 
beneath, but still she does not seek to interrupt 
him, for she feels he is communing with his 
God, and that none may interfere between 
them—and so it is. Long years are passing in 
review before his mind as he kneels in the 
thickening twilight of the summer night. The 
follies of his young days, the delusions and 
delays of his riper years, are rising now before 
him; the short-comings of his ministry, and the 
fear, nay, the knowledge that he has been but 


a teacher of evil, and that the souls of many 
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may be laid to his account, are pressing fear- 
fully upon him. Well may he groan, and sigh, 
and weep, and feel in very truth, that he is 
walking through the valley of the shadow of 
death. But the darkness clears away, the light 
of God comes shining down upon the weary 
heart at last; and in his sorrow for the past, and 
his generous resigning of himself to God’s holy 
will for the future, peace enters into his soul, 
and he can face the change with a courage that 
he has never felt before. 

“ Edith, let us go,” he says at length, and 
she raises him up. ‘It has been a hard trial, 
darling,” he continues, “ but the most bitter 
part of it is over now. Edith, I ought to 
have been a Catholic years and years ago. You 
ought all to have been Catholics, and now, oh, 
now,” he cannot finish the sentence, but she 
knows what he would say, and she kisses him. 
“Tf I have taught error,’ he goes on, “ may 
God forgive me. If I feel this parting more 
than I ought, may he be merciful to me, for I 
cannot help it. Oh, Edith,” he continues 
passionately, and looking around, “ each stone 
of this old church seems to me like an old and 
valued friend, and it is so hard to tear myself 
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from them, and chase the memory of them 
away from me. Never, never again,” he goes 
on slowly, and speaking to himself, and as he 
speaks, his eyes wander round the church and 
dwell upon the marble slab, the font, and the 
pulpit, till they fall upon the altar, where they 
rest—“ never, never again. And whither shall 
we go—where shall we find a resting-place— 
what shall become of them?” he continues, 
struggling with the emotions which are nearly 
choking him. “Oh, my God! it is hard to 
bear; it is hard to bear.” 

And so, for a moment, he stands lost in 
thought, and apparently uncertain where to turn 
_ his steps, till Edith takes his hand, and then he 
looks into her large eyes, which seem all on 
fire, they shine so with love, and duty, and 
stern resolve. Her look carries comfort to 
his heart, and drawing her to him, hand in 
hand they pass through the portals, and leave 
the church behind, to walk the path which has 
so suddenly opened upon them, with nothing 
to support them on their way but the strength 
which is ever found in mutual love and duty 
faithfully performed. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE NEW HOME. 


Ir came at last, the long-dreaded day on which 
they were to leave Sommerville. They had, as 
it were instinctively, left the arrangement of 
everything in the hands of Edith. They were 
to go for the present to a little village about 
four miles distant, where Father Ayleward 
resided, and where they had secured a small 
cottage residence. There was to be a sale at 
the Rectory as soon as they had left it, and 
the new Incumbent was to take possession at 
once. Edith’s great anxiety now was to get 
this last scene over as briefly and quietly as 
possible. She had paid her last visit to the 
village school. She had been round for the 
last time to see the sick and the poor. There 
was not a house in the village at which she 
had not called to say good-bye, and she had 
stood in need of all her resolution to carry her 
through it all. More than once she had fairly 
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broken down. There was scarcely a cottage 
in which they had not clustered round her as 
she rose to take her leave, as though they 
would prevent her going; and although their 
speech was rough, and their movements any- 
thing but graceful, Edith knew that their 
expressions came from the heart, and it was very 
painful to part, even from them. And so Edith 
passed on her way through the village, nerving 
her heart to the task which tried it to its inmost 
core. Some of the villagers might criticise and 
blame the Rector, but there was not one, not 
even the dissenting draper, or his rival, Titus, 
but had a kindly word for poor Miss Edith, 
and sorrowed for her going; and there were 
but very few who did not extend their sym- 
pathy to her father. 

But it was over at length, and the last morn- 
ing came. They met at breakfast as usual, 
and each one came smiling into the room, de- 
sirous of supporting the others. But the smile 
was a sad failure; it sat so ill upon them, 
they felt it such a mockery and delusion, that 
they soon laid it aside, and sadly and silently 
took their places. Walter and Kate, almost 
too young to understand it thoroughly, felt, 
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nevertheless, that it was very sad, and that a 
great change was coming on them. When 
papa entered, leaning on Edith’s arm, they all 
smiled again, and said, ‘‘Good morning.” Oh, 
such a smile! A hundred times more painful 
than the most bitter gush of tears. Then came 
a dead silence, and no one spoke. They made 
pretence to eat and drink, but each morsel felt 
as if it would choke them, and they were fain 
to leave the meal untasted. The sun was 
shining brightly in at the window, but it shone 
on sad, pale faces. Once, twice, the Rector 
looked around the table, and covered his face 
with his hands, but by an effort he recovered 
himself. It was only when a carriage was heard 
on the gravel outside that at length he gave way, 
and raising his voice, wept aloud. In a moment 
they were round him, striving to comfort and 
console him, but in vain. He strove to speak, 
but it was long before he could give utterance 
to his thoughts. At length they heard, uttered 
between choking sobs, the words “ Beggary— 
ruin—but my God, thy will be done.” And 
then he looked with beseeching eyes, first at 
his wife, then at Edith and his other children, 
as if imploring their forgiveness for the ruin 
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he had wrought. It was a moment ere his wife 
could speak, but when she did, her voice was 
firm, and its tones were full of love. “ Hus- 
band,” she said, “ your path is our path. 
There is no ruin, no beggary, so long as 
you are left to us. There is no misery so 
long as we have one another to be happy 
with; and there is surely none of us to ques- 
tion your right to act as you have acted, or 
to repine at the changes which that act may 
bring upon us. Come, let us go; and doubt 
not but that we shall be as happy in our new 
home as we have been in the old one we are 
leaving.” She said no more, but taking one of 
his hands, whilst Edith took the other, together 
they led him out. For a moment, but fora 
moment, they all paused upon the threshold, 
and then they passed on. A moment more, 
and he was in the carriage. They all followed, 
and it drove quickly away. The villagers of 
Sommerville were crowding round the gates to 
catch a last glimpse of those whom they had 
known so long, and loved so well. Not a word 
was spoken, but every head was bared as the 
carriage drove through their ranks; but as they 
pressed forward and saw the Rector’s head bent 
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low upon his breast, and Edith’s face hidden 
between her hands, a long, loud, wailing cry 
arose, which, while it smote the hearts of those 
who heard it, spoke truly of the sorrow of the 
simple villagers of Sommerville for those whom 
they might see no more. With straining eyes 
they watched the carriage till it turned a corner 
which hid it from their sight, and then each 
one turned away, sadly and slowly, and even 
Biddy Deighton’s tongue for once was silent, 
as she trod the village street. Everything else 
was now forgotten in the pain of this sad part- 
ing. Now it was that they appreciated to the 
full the zeal and piety of the Rector, and the 
kindness of his family. Al minor differences 
were overlooked or pardoned; and when we 
were last at Sommerville, though years have 
now elapsed since the events we are narrating 
happened, we did not find one who had nota 
kindly word for the Rector who became a 
Papist, so they phrased it, and his family. 

And if, as the carriage drives away, there 
is silence amongst its occupants, which none 
seeks to break, and if their hearts are full to 
bursting, who shall blame them for it, or pain 
them by an angry or unsympathising word? 
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Surely none. God, who has demanded this 
great trial at their hands, will cover with the 
mantle of his love, and hide from sight the 
weaker demonstrations of the nature which for 
some brief time must have its way. “ Serve 
them right,” says Mr. Brown. “God reward 
them,” says the kindlier critic. Yes, God re- 
ward them. God reward the loving, tender 
father, who has dared to make his sacrifice at 
such an awful cost; who has dared to trample 
under foot position, wealth, and even stronger 
ties, in mute obedience to the will of God. God 
reward the weaker but not less loving wife, 
who struggles with such earnestness and zeal 
to overcome the feelings that will rise within 
her, that she may comfort and console the 
partner of her life. God reward the gentle, 
trusting girl, who, with such a depth of love, 
devotes herself to a heavy task which is surely 
opening out before her, the very shadowings 
of which have cast such a gloom over her 
young life, and in the space of a few brief 
weeks transformed the gay, light-hearted girl 
into the serious woman. God reward and help 
them all, and as Father Ayleward meets them 
at the door of their new home, and in a solemn 
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voice utters, as they enter in, “ I have been 
young, and now am old, but I have never seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
their bread,” they seem to feel as if there is 
something almost prophetic in his words, and 
comfort is carried to their bruised and wounded 
hearts. As hand in hand they left the home 
of many years, so hand in hand they enter into 
the one which now admits them; and when, 
later on, the Rector has gone over to Father 
_ Ayleward’s little church, and is kneeling hum- 
bly and meekly before the Tabernacle of the 
Adorable, his heart is full of love and gratitude; 
and as he bends, lowlier and more humbly still, 
his heart is full of peace and comfort, as he 
murmurs, in the inspired words of the psalmist, 
“ Hee requies mea in seculum secult, hic habi- 
tatio, quoniam elegi eam.” ‘This is my rest for 
ever and ever. Here will I dwell, for I have 
chosen it.” And when at length he raises his 
head, and finds Edith kneeling by his side as 
in the days of old, the smile comes back upon 
his face, and the sorrow of the past is all for- 
gotten for the time, in the peace and consola- 
tion which, descending from the heart of God, 
envelopes in that sweetness which the world 
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can never give, the heart of his creature, which, 
weak and imperfect as it is, full of human 
frailty as it is, has nevertheless dared all and 
done all for duty and for God. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A SECRET, AND A GREAT JOY. 


As soon as they were settled in their new 
home, the first anxiety of Mr. Mason was to be 
formally received into the Church. Very little 
preparation, strictly so called, was required. 
= He had implicitly held the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church so long that he had little to 
learn, and all his efforts, under the guidance 
of Father Ayleward, were directed to preparing 
himself so to enter the one true fold, that his 
oblation of himself might be as perfect as pos- 
sible, and that there might be no obstacle to 
prevent the grace of God from entering fully 
and entirely into his soul. He resigned him- 
self, with a simplicity that was truly touching, 
into the hands of his spiritual guide; and he, 
who had been so long a teacher, was now con- 
tent to be taught with all the docility of a child. 
Father Ayleward was with him every day, and 
Edith was generally present at their interviews. 
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She accompanied him, too, every day to Mass 
in Father Ayleward’s little chapel, and in the 
“ visits” which he paid to it during the day. The 
chapel was directly opposite to their own little 
cottage, and when Edith, ’mid her household 
duties, caught her father’s eyes resting long- 
ingly upon it, she would go over and whisper 
to him, “ Would you not like to make a little 
‘visit,’ dear papa? Iam ready to go with you;” 
and when he would answer that he was too 
great a burthen on her love, she would listen 
to no more from him, but, hurrying out, return 
in a moment with her bonnet on her head, and 
taking his arm, lead him across the way; and 
when the poor invalid was kneeling in sweet 
and silent prayer before the Presence which 
he loved so well, and where he had already 
found solace for all that he had suffered, she 
too would kneel down and pray with all the 
fervour of her pure young heart for light and 
grace that she might know the holy will of 
God, and ever faithfully fulfil it, and that she 
might have strength to be a comfort and sup- 
port to the mild and uncomplaining father, 
whom she was learning to love more ardently, 
if that were possible, than ever. 
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So the time passed rapidly away, and the 
festival of All Saints drew nigh. On that day 
he was to make his first communion, and as it 
approached, his preparation became more and 
more intense. There were times when his eyes 
filled with tears as they rested upon his family, 
for he felt that all that was wanting to him 
was to be able to lead them with himself to the 
altar of God, but he saw no prospect of being 
able to do so. Father Ayleward had persuaded 
him not to endeavour, just at present, to inter- 
fere with his children. ‘ Leave them alone,” 
said the prudent old priest, “ for the present. 
Do not endeavour to force them, or to convert 
them against their will. Let them see more of 
Catholicity in its practical workings, and doubt 
not that God will, in His own good time, in- 
cline their young hearts to his own holy faith, 
and then they will become Catholics from con- 
viction, and not from any external pressure 
brought to bear upon them;” and the result 
soon showed the priest to have been right. 
Mr. Mason was anxious that Edith, at least, 
should be spoken to, but Father Ayleward 
would not hear even of that. “You will be 
hearing a secret some of these days,” he an- 
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swered to Mr. Mason’s request, “ but for the 
present, not a word.” Mr. Mason’s heart 
‘throbbed at these significant words, but he 
promised obedience. Of his wife he had no 
hope so far as he could see. Kind, loving, and 
tender as ever to him she certainly was. She 
never uttered a reproachful word to him— 
never showed, by any act of hers, that she 
blamed him for what he had done. She was ever 
ready to greet him with a smile, and laboured as 
hard as any of them to charm away the sorrow 
which so often shewed itself upon his face, 
but there her complaisance, so to call it, ended. 
On the subject of religion she refused to speak. 
She would listen to no argument; enter into no 
discussion. Once when Mr. Mason spoke to 
her on the subject she stopped him hastily. 
“ Husband,” she said, ‘‘ this is a matter on which 
we may not speak together, Without com- 
plaint, without reproach, I have allowed you to 
go your way, let me go mine. I have not 
endeavoured to combat your opinions whatever 
I may think of them, do not you attempt to 
interfere with mine, for you cannot change 
them; it will be better for us both if we do 
not speak on this subject.” 
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Mr. Mason was pained, but acting by the 
advice of Father Ayleward he did not mention 
the matter again, but left her to act as she 
though fit, trusting, at least, that she might 
be in good faith, and deeming it better not to 
disturb her mind until there was more pro- 
bability of any good effect resulting from it. 

On the evening previous to the day on which 
he was to make his first communion, he was 
sitting in his room alone, preparing himself by 
prayer and holy meditation for what he truly 
felt would be the highest and most holy 
act of his whole life, whena slight knock at his 
door announced a visitor, and Edith softly 
entered. 

“« Papa,” she asked “ can you spare me a few 
moments, only a few, I will not detain you 
long ?” 

He did not speak in answer, but beckoning 
her to come over to him, motioned her to sit 
down upon the stool that was at his feet. 

« Well, Edith,” he then inquired, “ what is 
it, darling ?” 

“Qh, papa, can you guess what I have got 
to tell you?” she replied, taking one of his 
hands and folding it between both of her own. 
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“ It is a secret, such a great, great secret, but, 
I have got leave to tell it to you, only you 
must try and guess it.” 

“ Nay, Edith, how can I guess it? Is it some- 
thing very mysterious, or something very pain- 
ful or pleasing? or perhaps,” he continued, “it 
is that you have grown weary of waiting on 
the tiresome old man who gives you so much 
trouble, and that you are going to run away 
from me and leave me. Come, Edith, let me 
know the best or the worst at once.” 

« Oh, papa, you know very well that I will 
never, never leave you, that I shall never weary 
of waiting on you and taking care of you. You 
know very well that it is not that; but you 
must guess again. Come, papa.” 

‘Nay, Edith, how can I ever guess yoursecret ? 
You must tell me, dear, and tell me at once, 
for Iam becoming quite anxious to hear it.” 

“« Well, then, papa,” she answered, rising 
from the stool at his feet, and throwing her 
arms around his neck. ‘Oh, you will be so, so 
glad,” and bending down her face to his, she 
whispered softly in his ear, “ Papa, my own 
dearest papa, I too am to make my first com- 


munion on to-morrow.” 
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For a moment he did not speak, but she felt 
his arms close round her and draw her to his 
heart. Another moment and she felt his tears 
stream down hot and fast upon her face as it 
lay pillowed on his breast. 

“ My God,” at length she heard him whisper, 
“ My God, for all Thy favours heaped upon 
Thy servant, but most of all for this, I thank 
Thee with all the fervour of my poor sinful 
heart,” and then he kissed her once again upon 
the brow, and motioned to her, for he could 
not speak, to leave him alone with God, that he 
might pour out, with none to see, his heart be- 
fore Him who in his trials had brought him - 
this great comfort, more precious than any 
other which could have been conferred upon 
him. 

They were up betimes next morning, and in 
the little church, which was dressed out in all 
its gayest furniture. As the hour of mass 
drew near, it became crowded with an anxious 
and expectant congregation, for in those days 
such events were not so common as they have 
since become; and the news had spread far and 
wide that the late Rector of Sommerville was 
to make his first communion on this day, and 
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many had come to see the sight, more still to 
worship God and thank Him for His merciful 
dealings with the sons of men. 

Little, however, did the old man and his 
daughter, kneeling absorbed in prayer before 
the altar, think of aught but the great act they 
were about to perform; for them who came to 
it under such peculiar circumstances, came to it 
in the maturity of their reason, and with a depth 
of love which is given to few to feel, the 
crowd of lookers on could not afford even a 
momentary distraction. There might be, and 
there probably were, some there who had come 
to gratify curiosity or other like motives; but 
when at the proper time, with heads bent down 
in lowly adoration, and with looks of love and 
deep devotion, the old man and his daughter 
advanced hand in hand to the altar of God, and 
kneeling received the bread of angels, there 
was something so indescribably touching in the 
whole scene, that the Catholics who were 
present felt their hearts grow hot within them 
as they gazed upon it, and there was not one 
who did not pour forth a fervent prayer for 
the old man and his daughter; and even those 
who had come to criticize or sneer felt com- 
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pelled to acknowledge, that however much the 
perverts (so they called them) might be mis- 
taken, they were evidently sincere, and that it 
was a moving scene. 

Long after the ordinary worshippers had left 
the little church, Edith and her father knelt 
before the altar. They were drinking in to the 
full that heavenly sweetness, that peace without 
alloy, which is felt perhaps in its entirety but 
once, and which is never felt in the same degree 
again. Amid the storms of life, its cares, its 
trials, and it may be, too, its sins, who does not 
look back with strange regret, and yet with 
deepest love and veneration on his first com- 
munion? It is, alas, but too often, the one 
bright spot in a life which is too dark and sin- 
beset, and when it is so, the poor sinful heart 
loves all the more dearly to dwell upon its 
memory, and recall its bright and holy recol- 
lections. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND MEANS. 


NeEarty four months had passed away since 
they left the Rectory, and Edith felt, they all 
felt, that it was time that they began to think 
of ordering their future lives in some per- 
manent manner. It was a matter on which 
they all felt the necessity of speaking, and 
still, no one liked to introduce it. They all felt 
that it would be the real beginning of that 
great change in their state of life, which must 
necessarily, sooner or later, come upon them, 
and they shrank from it as long as possible, 
As yet there was no great change. Their 
house was somewhat smaller, and their table 
less plentifully supplied than before, but this 
was all. The real struggle, the real fight with 
changed circumstances, was yet to begin, and 
Edith felt that the sooner they began it the 
better. She thought of it long and earnestly. 
It kept her awake many a night when the rest 
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had sunk to sleep; and when, next morning, 
they saw her appear so pale, so languid, and 
so careworn, that they feared her health must 
be giving way, they little thought how the 
young heart had been wrestling for them 
through the darkness and the stillness of the 
night. It was only when she had retired at 
night, and when little Kate was sleeping 
soundly in the cot, which stood in her room, 
that Edith had time to think of their future 
lot, and her own share in it. During the day 
she had so much to do, so many little cares 
to occupy her, that she found little time for 
thought. During the day she must sit and 
read by the old man, who never appeared 
to be at ease when she was absent; and 
who followed her with his eyes as she moved 
busily about in the performance of those 
little household duties which she had already 
taken upon herself, till she came over and 
sat down at his feet; and then as he placed 
his hand upon her head, and gently stroked 
her golden hair, the smile all the while stealing 
across his poor pale face, she knew and felt 
that he was happy in her presence, and she 
could hardly bring herself to rise and move 
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away from him. Then her mother called for 
no little share of her attention. Poor Mrs. 
Mason had struggled bravely with her trials. 
She had fought hard to reconcile her feelings 
with her duty to her husband; but, although 
she had prevailed so far as never to let the 
bitterness which she could not help feeling, 
appear in his presence, it was more than she 
could do always to overcome herself to such 
an extent when he was not present; and Edith 
often had to spend her time in endeavouring 
to soothe her poor mother, who called for 
scarcely less of her attention than her father. 
Then Walter and Kate were to be amused, and 
more than that, Walter was to be brought to 
understand their changed position; and when 
Edith would sometimes speak of it, his flashing 
eye and swelling lip told her that unless God 
wrought some change in his heart, this would 
be no easy task. 

With all these cares upon her mind, she ma- 
naged, nevertheless, to keep a smile upon her 
face,during the day. She found time to read 
to her father, to comfort and console her mo- 
ther, to be a solace and a pleasure to them all. 
Ever cheerful, ever ready with the little offices 
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of love, which are dearest in the hour of sor- 
row and affliction, Edith was the one to whom 
they all looked, and as long as she was able 
to make them happy she seemed happy too; but 
when they had all retired, and she was sitting 
in her own little room in the silence and the 
quiet repose of the night, she was fain to cover 
her face with her hand, and strain her brain in 
her endeavours to pierce the darkness which 
as yet seemed to envelope the path which lay 
before them. Many and many a night she sat 
long after her candle had burnt itself out, 
thinking and pondering upon their future way, 
and yet she could not see it, could not make 
it out: and when at length, wearied and ex- 
hausted, she threw herself upon her bed to 
snatch a few hours’ brief repose, it was too 
often but to dream of that which ever occu- 
pied her waking thoughts. Fervently, too, 
she prayed for light to see and know her way, 
but all was darkness yet. Her preparation for 
her first communion distracted her thoughts for 
a time, but when that was over, all her gares 
returned with double force, and she felt that 
anything would be better than the uncertainty 
in which they lived. 
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She had kept her communion, as we have 
seen, a secret, even from her father, till the 
day before. She had been present at all the con- 
ferences between himself and Father Ayleward, 
and prepared as her mind was by all her former 
instincts and the teaching of her early years, 
she decided at once upon becoming a Catholic. 
Father Ayleward would not allow her to think 
of it until she had thoroughly weighed all the 
claims of the Church to her allegiance; but he 
found that there was really very little to be 
done. He found that she was, and had always 
virtually been, a Catholic, and that, like her 
father, the preparation she required was of a 
very simple nature. She had merely to get 
rid of the idea that she was already a member 
of a branch of the Church of Christ, the Ca- 
tholic Church, and this was soon accomplished. 
It was the point on which she had always felt 
the most uneasy during the past years of her 
life; it was the point on which she had always 
felt most keenly how weak had been the an- 
swers which her father had given in reply to 
her questions on this matter; and although she 
had smothered the feeling as much as she had 
been able, she had felt that there was a weak- 
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ness somewhere, and that their position was 
untenable. Holding, as she had held, all the 
High Church doctrines—Penance, the Real 
Presence, &c. &c.—she had often felt the in- 
consistency of belonging to a Church which 
openly repudiated the profession of these doc- 
trines; but, nevertheless, she had bowed before 
the decision of her father, and had endeavoured 
to persuade herself that he was right. The 
mere fact of his rejection of the long-cherished 
delusion, and his frantic cries for a Catholic 
priest, when the terror of death was on him, 
would of themselves naturally have been quite 
sufficient to determine Edith to follow her father 
in his profession of Catholicity. Had anything 
else been required, it was amply supplied by the 
facts and chain of reasoning which she listened 
to daily between her father and the priest, and 
it was not long before she became firmly 
convinced of the obligation she was under of 
entering the Catholic Church. With the ex- 
ample of her father before her, and considering 
the relation in which they had ever stood 
towards each other, to say that this obligation 
was felt to be a pleasing one would be to use a 
phrase very far from expressing the real feel- 
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ings with which Edith contemplated the step 
she was about to take. When once her mind 
was made up, her great anxiety was to make 
her first communion on the same day as her 
father; and in order to give him the greatest 
possible gratification, she determined, with 
Father Ayleward’s concurrence, to keep it a 
secret from him till the day before; and by 
dint of a little manceuvering she had contrived 
to make her first confession, and perform the 
other necessary preparation, without its having 
been noticed; and it would be hard to say 
whether her own happiness or that of her 
father was greater, when, hand in hand, they 
lovingly knelt together for the first time, really 
and truly at the altar of God, and received 
the Bread of Life; and when, in the light 
of faith, the hollowness and deceit of what was 
past stood revealed to them, in colours so vivid 
and so bright, that they wondered how they 
could have stayed so long outside the fold 
which had now at length received them within 
its sheltering arms. 

Edith had, by dint of questions casually, and 
as it were carelessly put, discovered from her 
father the real state of their affairs. Beyond 
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an annuity of £50 a year settled upon her 
mother, and about £100 in ready money, they 
possessed absolutely nothing. It was plain they 
could not live upon this, and again came the 
question how were they to live? Her father 
was so shattered by his attack, that any serious 
exertion by him was, at least for the present, 
entirely out of the question. Her mother, the 
daughter of a Baronet, had never known labour 
of any kind. Walter, just fourteen years of 
age, was well up in his Latin and Greek, and 
the other branches of his education, for his 
studies had been directed by Mr. Mason him- 
self; but, poor boy, to what use could he turn 
them? None. He was too young to offer 
himself as tutor in a school, and even had he 
been older, Edith would have shrunk from 
exposing the noble, high-spirited boy to such a 
life of drudgery. It was plain as noonday 
light to Edith that her exertions, and hers 
alone, must, for the present at least, eke out 
the scanty pittance which remained to them 
from the wreck of their fortunes. When she 
had pondered it over and overagain, and thought 
of it under every conceivable point of view, 
she at last came to the conclusion that the most 
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effectual means by which she could labour for 
and assist the dear ones who had been entrusted 
to her, was to offer herself as daily governess to 
families requiring such a person, an office for 
which she felt herself well qualified, for no ex- 
pense had been spared upon her education. 
Poor Edith ! When the idea first flashed across 
her mind, and she saw that there was something 
practical and also feasible in it, she sat down and 
struggled with it, for it was a terrible thought. 
She had read in books of the sufferings and 
toil of the poor overworked and ill-paid class 
known as governesses, but she knew little of 
the reality. Still, high bred and sensitive as she 
was, her soul shrank from the contemplation of 
the idea, and it was not till she had stolen over 
to the little chapel, and knelt long, very long, 
in prayer, wrestling with the nature which 
would rebel, and crushing its risings and its 
promptings by the aid of grace, that she was 
able to look upon it calmly and with stern re- 
solve. When at length her mind was made up, 
and she could face the thought without breaking 
out into tears and sobs, she stole softly over to 
the door which communicated with the dwelling 
of Father Ayleward, that she might consult 
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with him upon the step she had determined to 
take. She knocked and was admitted. When 
she was sitting in his little room, the old man 
remarked her agitation, and by his questionings 
soon elicited from her the project she had 
formed. He listened to it kindly, and with 
deep attention, but his face grew very grave; 
he had more experience than she of such 
matters, and although he scarcely knew of any- 
thing else which he could advise, he could not 
but pity the poor girl who devoted herself to 
such a task, and admire the love and devotion 
which prompted her to undertake it. He 
suggested that perhaps it might be better if 
Edith endeavoured to obtain a situation as 
resident governess, her family remaining in 
their present dwelling; for a necessary part 
of the plan which she had formed would be of 
course their removal to some large town, where 
she might meet with families in need of such 
assistance as she proposed to give them. They 
could of course live more cheaply in the 
country, whilst she could remit to them what- 
ever she could save from the salary which 
she might receive; but there was one insuperable 
objection to this plan, viz., that she knew that 
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her father could never be brought to part with 
her, and that whatever she might do, or where- 
ever she might go, they must go together, and 
in truth, the idea of a separation was no less 
painful to herself than she knew that it would 
be to him. 

She and Father Ayleward spoke eae and 
anxiously together. The priest, in the exercise 
of his charity, had often had occasion to bewail 
his limited means; but perhaps he had never 
felt his poverty more keenly than at the pre- 
sent time, when in his secret heart he vowed that 
if it were in his power the noble-hearted young 
girl before him should never be exposed to the 
trials which must almost necessarily come upon 
her in the new sphere of life upon which she 
was about to enter. But, alas, what could he 
do; he could only comfort and encourage her, 
and do his best to raise her sinking spirits. 
When Edith had completely impressed him 
with the idea that any separation from her 
father and the rest of the family was out of 
the question, he advised her to go to London, 
as there was more probability of her there 
meeting with the employment she desired than 
anywhere else, and as he would be able to give 
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her an introduction to an old friend of his, a 
clergyman whose name is synonimous with 
every work of charity and benevolence, and 
who might be able to obtain her an introduc- 
tion to families who would employ her. 

Edith thanked him heartily, and as she rose 
to say good night, the old priest kept her hand 
in his, and spoke to her long and kindly. 
He had raised his voice as he went on, and his 
face flushed with the earnestness with which 
he spoke, Edith sank on her knees before 
him, and whispering begged his blessing. He 
took her by the hand, and led her gently 
out into the little chapel, and stood with 
her before the altar. ‘ But one thing more, 
my child,” he went on. ‘ When your heart 
is full, and troubles press most sorely on 
you, when the darkness is so dense that you 
know not which way to turn, go and rest 
yourself in God. Go to the tabernacle and 
leave your troubles there. Place them before 
Him who will convert them into gems, into 
pearls of countless price. Yes, rest your weary 
heart in His, and sleep upon His gentle breast, 
who, in His own good time, shall bid the tem- 
pest cease, and a great calm to ensue. No matter 
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where you may be, or how employed, no mat- 
ter how poor, how lonely, or how much con- 
temned, try ever, my dearest child, to be 
dear to the heart of God, and you need not 
fear the rest.” And again, as Edith sank on 
her knees before him, the old man raised his 
hands, and in the presence of the God who was 
resting there, and dwelling in the tabernacle 
of His love, he blessed her with the blessing of 
old, and with all the fulness of his heart. 

“The Lord thy God hath chosen thee to 
be his peculiar people, of all peoples that are 
upon the earth. Not because you surpass all 
nations in number is the Lord joined to you 
and hath chosen you; but because the Lord 
hath loved you, and hath kept his oath which 
he swore to your fathers; and hath brought 
you out with a strong hand and redeemed you 
from the house of bondage; blessed shalt thou 
be among all people.” 

When he had gone back into his house, 
Edith still remained and knelt before the altar, 
remained to offer herself again and again to 
God’s holy will, and to nerve herself for the life 
which, at length, was opened out before her. 


Her next difficulty was to break her project 
L 
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to her father. She knew how much he would 
object to it, but she had made up her mind as 
to its necessity, and he must be brought to 
consent to it. 

He had noticed the weary, anxious look 
which was now so habitual to her, and which 
having been somewhat lightened when her 
mind was taken off from the consideration of 
her position by the preparation for her first 
communion, had now returned with double 
force. One night when she was sitting as 
usual at his feet, and pondering how she might 
best break her plan to him, he suddenly gave 
her the opportunity she so much desired. 

“ Edith, my child,” he began, stroking her 
hair as he spoke, “ Edith, have you lost all 
your smiles? Why, my little woman, we are 
not fallen so low that you need be so serious 
and look so grave. Tell me, now, what are 
you thinking of? Are you thinking of the 
old times, and the old home, and regretting 
that they are gone, and, perhaps, blaming him 
who has deprived you of them?” 

Edith, with one of her old smiles, rose up 
quickly, and put her hand upon his mouth. 

_ “Nay, papa,” she answered, “if you speak 
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in that manner I shall be grave indeed. Why 
should I regret the old times, and the old 
home, when I have him left to me who gave | 
them all their charms. Oh, how can you sup- 
pose such a thing?” 

“ Why, then, my dear,” he went on, “ what 
is it? for you know that you are grave; and I 
must know what it is that presses so upon you. 
Tell me, now, at once, and let us see whether 
we cannot bring the old smiles back again to 
the face which they graced so well.” 

“Well, papa, I am grave, I dare say,” 
answered Edith, ‘“ but I am sorry that I have 
let my gloom fall upon you too. I will tell you 
what it is, dear papa,” she went on, nestling 
closer to his knees, and looking up into his 
face; “ I am grave, not because I am regretting 
the old home, but because I am thinking of the 
new one, which we must soon enter, and of 
the uncertain fortunes that are before us. I 
am, perhaps, a little too serious, and do not view 
them as cheerfully as I should; but don’t mind 
me, papa,” she added more gaily, “ we shall 
all be very happy, I am sure, and so long as 
God leaves us together we can easily bear the 
rest.” 
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“Why, my darling, how seriously you talk. 
_I can scarcely conceive what it is that has 

changed my laughing girl into such a staid and 
grave old woman all at once. The change of 
the last few months, great as it has been, can 
scarcely have wrought it. And this new home 
of which you speak, where is it? Shall we 
not remain here? You are full of mysteries, 
my child; come, explain them.” 

Now that he had referred to the new home 
of which she had spoken, gradually, and with 
all the prudence she could command, she un- 
folded her plan to him. At first he listened 
with a kind of stupefied astonishment, for his 
mind had hitherto been so absorbed by his reli- 
gious change, that he had scarcely reverted to 
other matters. As with soothing words, and 
as cheerfully as she was able, she developed 
her project and its details, he at once recog- 
nized its necessity. Aseach fresh development 
of her plan developed more and more clearly 
her absorbing love and thought for him, it was 
almost more than he could bear; and Edith, 
who had never seen him ‘so much excited ex- 
cept when he lay upon what he feared was his 
bed of death, unable to call the minister of God 
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to reconcile his soul with its Maker, became 
very much alarmed. She clung about his neck © 
and spoke to him lovingly and cheerfully. 
She smoothed away every difficulty, and made 
light of every objection which he advanced. 
When he was beginning to blame himself as 
` the cause of all their suffering, she stopped his 
mouth with kisses, and would not let him go 
on. “ I am sorry, Edith, forall I have brought 
upon you, but you know, my darling, that I 
could not help it; that I was obliged to be- 
come a Catholic,” he whispered over and over 
again; and so often did she answer, “Oh, 
papa, dearest, what is it all in comparison 
with the grace we have received?” And what, 
perhaps, tended more than anything else to re- 
concile him to the change, she persuaded him 
that he also would easily procure some employ- 
ment in London, and would be able to contri- 
bute largely to their support. As she looked 
upon his poor weak frame, she knew that it 
was a delusion, but she cherished it for his 
sake, and buoyed him up with the belief of it. 

And, so at last, when he was reconciled to it, 
they called her mother in, and made her one 
of their committee of ways and means. Mrs. 
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Mason wrung her hands and wept, but what 
could she do? She, too, was forced to admit 
the necessity and the feasibility of the plan 
proposed by Edith; and she had nothing better 
to suggest. “If your uncle would only re- 
turn from India,” she several times remarked 
to Edith, “ he might do something for us;” but 
as he did not return, and as, moreover, they 
knew not whether he were dead or alive, they 
determined, as soon as their present quarter’s 
tenancy of the cottage was expired, to give it 
up, to remove to London with as little expense 
as possible, and begin the world in very truth. 
And, oh, what a world to them. Little do 
they know whatis before them. Little do they 
know of the sins, the sorrows, and the crimes 
of the mighty city in which they are about to 
take their place; still less do they know how 
utterly nnfit they are to fight their way in it, 
and how bitter must be the struggle before them. 
It is well for us that the future is hidden 
from us, for very often could we but pierce 
the veil, and see what is in store for us, the 
heart which bears its trials bravely when they 
come, and struggles through them all, would 
faint away in terror at the very sight of them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


OLD FRIENDS IN NEW SCENES; LITTLE KATIE FINDS 
LONDON VERY LONELY. 


* * * * * * 


AND now, dear reader, if you have had patience 
to follow us thus far in the simple narrative 
which we are relating, we must introduce you 
to another scene. 

Twelve months have passed away since the 
events recorded in the last chapter took place. 
The scent of flowers and the bracing freshness 
of the country air are round us no longer, for 
our path now lies amidst the smoke, the murky 
atmosphere, and the ceaseless bustle of a great 
city. Enter with us a small house in one of 
the streets leading from a great thoroughfare 
of London, and see whether you can recognise 
its inmates. 

Yes, surely, the faces of the group before 
us are familiar to us. The white-haired man 
who sits at the little table by the side of 
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the window, and works so diligently, is one 
whom we have met before. The room is poor, 
and the furniture very plain; but there is a 
cheerful air about it, nevertheless. It may be 
that the few books which are hanging on the 
wall, or still more, perhaps, the little vase of 
flowers which stands upon his table, gives it a 
cheery look; but it is a pleasant little room, 
considering that it is but a poor one, and that 
it isin London. ‘The easy chair, the footstool, 
and several other little appliances, bespeak the 
invalid. Still, he works away vigorously, and 
every now and then he hands a sheet of manu- 
script to the boy who sits by his side, at another 
table like his own. At the other end of the 
room a lady is seated at her work-table, and a 
pale young girl of some thirteen years is seated 
on a stool near her, similarly engaged. There 
is silence amongst them, for no one speaks for 
fear of disturbing the white-haired man who is 
writing; but as the clock points to five he 
appears to become less intent upon his work, 
and his eye frequently wanders towards the 
door, and when, a few minutes afterwards, a 
light knock is heard, and the young girl runs 
out to answer it, he shuts his book and lays his 
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papers on one side, as if the work of the day 
were over, at least for the present. 

A moment more, and Edith enters. When 
she has kissed them all, she leaves the room for 
a moment to lay aside her walking dress, but 
she quickly returns. She is changed since last 
we saw her,—some would say that she is much 
changed,—and yet it would be difficult to say 
where the change is. The cares of twelve 
months have cast their shadow over her, and 
subdued much of her natural vivacity of tem- 
perament, but there is the same pleasant look 
about her as ever, and when she comes over to 
the old man and takes her favourite place at 
his feet, and looks up with a smile into his face, 
she is, for the moment, at least, the Edith of 
old. It is plain enough to see that, whatever 
other changes the time that has passed away 
may have wrought, it has made no change in 
the relations between the invalid and his daugh- 
ter, but that the bond of love is strong and 
bright as ever. 

As she sits at his feet, he looks inquiringly 
into her face. She smiles as she speaks to him, 
and his look of happiness is reflected in the 
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faces of them all as they listen to the words 
she utters. 

“Yes, papa,” she says, “it is all over. The 
governess is dead; we have interred her to- 
day. And now for the schoolmistress. Lady 
Oakenshaw was very kind, indeed, when I went 
in to say good-bye, and the children cried after 
me as I came away, but I am very glad, 
nevertheless. Take it altogether, the governess 
has been a failure. Let us hope that the school- 
mistress may be more successful, and at all 
events, however that may be, we shall be more 
together, and we can help one another more 
and more, and, all things considered, I am sure 
that we shall be more happy. Father Sey- 
mour has promised to get me at least twenty 
little scholars, and he introduced me to the 
Bishop, who spoke to me so kindly, and pro- 
mised to do whatever was in his power to assist 
us, and so we shall do famously. And whilst 
you and Walter work away at your translations 
Kate can take care of the very little ones, and 
mamma will assist me with the elder children. 
Oh, we shall be so happy, shall we not, dear 
papa ?” 
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As he bent down to kiss her, his eyes filled 
with tears, and a blessing trembled on his lips. 
Amid all their troubles and their trials, and 
they had experienced not a few since they came 
to London, she had ever been the same,—the 
same patient, loving girl, the prop and comfort 
of them all. No matter what her own troubles 
might be, and they had been neither few nor 
light, she had always been the same to them. 
No matter how much she might have been tried 
during the day, as evening drew near, and the 
time of her return home approached, her heart 
grew light at the prospect of the meeting with 
the dear ones who were anxiously awaiting her 
return, and she never crossed the threshold of 
their humble home without a smile upon her 
face and a cheerful word upon her tongue. 
No matter how sad they might have felt during 
the day, and sometimes they could not help 
it, but spite of themselves the feeling of sad- 
ness and melancholy, which was but a natural 
consequence of their changed position, would 
steal over them, their sadness all took to flight 
when Edith’s well-known knock was heard at 
the door; and when Mr. Mason had folded up 
his papers, and they were sitting round their 
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humble tea-table, although they were fighting a 
hard fight, and although they found it as much 
as they could do to keep absolute poverty away 
from their door, they were happy, nevertheless ; 
for, poor as they might be in worldly wealth, 
they were rich in that which was worth it all— 
the priceless blessing of each other’s love. 
They were all Catholics now, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Mason, who was firm as ever 
in her own belief, and would enter into no 
argument upon the subject. Walter and Kate 
had both been received into the Church, at 
their own request, about six months after they 
had come to London. Walter, who was now 
more than fifteen years old, was already aspir- 
ing to the Church; and although they saw no 
prospect of accomplishing it, it was, neverthe- 
less, a project very dear both to Edith and her 
father, and they looked forward very anxiously 
to the day when Walter should enter college, 
if God so willed it. They had found a warm — 
friend in Father Seymour, the clergyman to 
whom Father Ayleward had given them a 
letter of introduction, and although his power 
was very limited, he had assisted them to its 
fullest extent. He encouraged Walter in the 
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idea which the generous, high-spirited boy had 
formed of devoting himself to the service of 
God’s altar, and promised to do all in his power 
to assist him when an opportunity should 
occur. Mr. Mason was still incapable of much 
serious exertion, but Father Seymour had, by 
his influence with a London publisher, pro- 
cured for himsome foreign works to translate, 
and the bare idea that he was doing something 
towards their support went far to render Mr. 
Mason comparatively happy. Being an accom- 
plished scholar he was well adapted to the task, 
but he was unable to write much, and Walter 
generally acted as his amanuensis. When not 
occupied Walter continued his studies under 
the direction of his father. Kate was the one 
who seemed to feel their change from the 
country to London the most. Not that she ever 
murmured or repined. The gentle child was 
a lesson of patience and endurance to them all. 
It was plain to them who watched her that 
her thoughts were often away in the country 
amid the green fields and the flowers of her 
childhood, but she never mentioned them. 
Her eye would light up whenever, as it often 


happened, Edith brought home a few simple 
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flowers with her, for in truth they spoke to 
her in a language which seemed familiar to her 
heart, and the mere sight of them carried her 
away, far, far from London and its clouded 
sky, to the brighter scenes where her child- 
hood had been spent, but that was all; except, 
perhaps, that she tended them with a love 
that is rarely bestowed upon mere inanimate 
things, and when they died and withered away 
she seemed to feel a strange regret in parting 
from them, withered though they were; and 
she would collect the dried leaves and store 
them carefully away, as though she could not 
bring herself to part with the link that seemed 
to bind her to the past. But this was only in 
her heart. She never spoke of it, for ‘she 
would not pain her father, nor dear Edith who 
laboured so hard for them all. Edith remarked 
her pale face, and once or twice when they 
strolled out on an evening into the park hard- 
by, she was a little alarmed to find how soon 
the child grew weary and was obliged to rest; 
but little Kate would smile her sister’s serious 
look away, and pretend toa strength which in 
reality she did not feel. When Edith went 
out in the morning to begin her daily toil, Kate 
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always accompanied her to the door, as if loth 
to part from her, and followed her with her 
eyes down the dreary street till she turned the 
corner. When Edith’s well known knock was 
heard in the evening, Kate would start up and 
run to open the door, for this was an office she 
would resign to none; and when Edith, who 
knew the young girl’s love for flowers, brought 
some home with her, and placed them in her 
hand, Kate’s eyes would fill with tears, as she 
detained Edith a moment in the passage to 
cling around her neck, with childish love and 
tenderness. Sometimes, too, Edith would be 
astonished to find the child awake at night 
long after she had retired torest. Edith never 
passed a night without stooping down to kiss 
the child ere she sought her own couch, and 
when Kate’s blue eyes opened and looked into 
her face, and she knew that the child had not 
been asleep, she could not help feeling that all 
was not as it should be, “ Are you ill, Katie 
dear?” she would sometimes ask, as she sat 
down and took the child in her arms. “No, 
Edith, but I cannot sleep,” was the answer. 
“I have not been asleep yet, and I am so, so 
hot. But don’t mind me, dear Edith, for you 
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are very tired. You have to work very hard 
all day long, and I have nothing to do. You 
work for us all, dear, dear Edith.” 

“Is London lonely, darling?” Edith once or 
twice asked her. The child did not answer, but 
as Edith felt her arms close tight around her 
neck, and felt the young child’s heart beating 
fast against her own, she knew in her soul that 
it was so, and that Kate was pining away for 
want of air, and pleasant fields to play in; and 
though Edith hoped and prayed that this might 
pass away, and that the child might soon grow 
stronger, she half feared that it might be other- 
wise, and that God had still other trials in store 
for them—trials that might be keener than any 
they had yet sustained; and as she kissed the 
fair young child as she laid her down, she felt 
how hard it would be to part from her, should 
God so will it; and in the stillness of the night 
she many and many a time knelt down to beg 
of God that he would not separate them, and 
that, whatever trials He might send them, He 
would at least leave them one another; and not 
till the child had earnestly begged of her to 
go to rest would Edith rise and snatch a few 
hours’ sleep. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER IS INTRODUCED INTO 
VERY HIGH LIFE, BUT NEVERTHELESS FINDS IT 
VERY DIFFICULT TO SOLVE A CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
PROBLEM ; SHE RECEIVES ‘ MARCHING ORDERS.” 


“Take it altogether, the governess has been 
a failure.” Such was the verdict pronounced 
by Edith after twelve month’s trial of it. She 
had laboured at it honestly and truly; she had 
striven bravely to overcome its difficulties, but 
when an incident, to be hereafter mentioned, 
finally determined her to seek some other mode 
of procuring a livelihood, her heart bounded 
with joy at the thought of escaping, not 
so much the labour and drudgery, for she 
would not have minded that, but the degrada- 
tion of the life of the governess. Whether 
- she had been particularly unlucky in her en- 
gagements, or whether she had merely fallen 
upon the common lot of the governess, is more 
than we can take upon ourselves to decide. 


We will merely relate a few incidents in the 
M 
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life of Edith as a governess, and leave to our 
readers to determine. We would hope, for the 
sake of humanity, that she was particularly 
unfortunate. Be that as it may, it 1s quite 
certain that she gave it up with a feeling of 
unutterable relief, as soon as she was able to 
do so consistently with what she felt to be the 
duty which she owed to those the care of whom 
had devolved so entirely upon herself. 

Upon first coming to London, Edith had 
waited upon Father Seymour, the clergyman 
to whom her friend, Father Ayleward, had 
given her a letter of introduction. She found 
in him a fine old priest, of the “ old school,” 
simple and hearty in his manner, fond of his 
joke, and brimming over with real practical 
benevolence. At the time of which we write, 
he was immersed in the cares which necessarily 
attended the building of a magnificent church, 
which has immortalised his name, and which, 
somehow or other, he contrived to erect almost 
by his own individual and unaided exertions. 
When Edith called to present him with her letter 
of introduction, she found him seated at a table 
covered with coppers, which he was arranging 
in heaps of the value of one shilling each. It 
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was his proudest and most constant boast, that 
he had built his church with the “ pence of the 
poor ;” and there are many noble works besides 
his, which have been begun and carried on to a 
glorious completion by the pence of the poor. 
A special blessing of God seems to attend the 
poor man’s gift, and it is not at all surprising 
that it should be so. He who gives from his 
abundance performs a good work, no doubt, 
and one which will receive its due reward; but 
the penny given so cheerfully and so constantly 
week by week, from the poor man’s scanty 
purse, is the gift which is ‘specially dear and 
acceptable in the sight of God, as it is the 
most certain hope and stay of almost every 
great work of charity. 

Father Seymour received Edith very kindly, 
and listened with glistening eyes to her simple 
story. He told her that at present he knew of 
no situation such as she wished to obtain, but 
advised her to apply at a certain office, promis- 
ing to do whatever was in his power to assist 
them as occasion should offer, and giving her 
much useful advice concerning London and 
its dangers. He promised to call and see them 
as soon as he should be able, and Edith took her 
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leave of him, feeling that she had found a 
friend in the warm-hearted, but somewhat 
eccentric old priest. 

Edith called at the office, and inquired whe- 
ther they knew of any person requiring a daily 
governess. The presiding genius of the place, 
a youth of about one-and-twenty years of age, 
of a decidedly limp and “seedy” appearance, 
bade her take a seat whilst he looked over 
the lists, first, however, carefully securing the 
appointed fee. 

“Only one application,” at length he cried 
out from his perch, and as Edith looked at 
him, as he sat dangling his legs on the top of 
his high stool, and listened to his shrill, piping 
voice, she could not help smiling, spite of her 
anxiety, and thinking how much he resembled 
a superannuated cockatoo which she had often 
seen at an old lady’s house, where she had been 
accustomed to visit. 

“ Only one application,” he piped out; “ Lady 
George Hopkins, Hyde Park. Apply from 2 
to 3 P.M.” 

So to Lady George Hopkins, aforesaid, poor 
Edith determined to apply. She dressed her- 
self in her best, and set out for Hyde Park 
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with an anxious and fluttering heart. It was 
to be her first appearance in her new character, 
that of a dependent, and it required all her 
courage, all her love and devotedness, and 
more than all, all her deep and earnest piety, to 
enable her to face it. 

Sir George and Lady Hopkins were a re- 
markable, or, as some would call them, a noto- 
rious couple. Sir George had not been always 
a knight, and, consequently, neither had my 
lady been always graced with that much coveted 
appendage to her name. In fact, Sir George 
had begun life in a very humble way. Although 
he now “cut” the shop most completely, he 
had, nevertheless, stood for a good many years 
behind a counter. He had always kept a sharp 
eye upon the “ main chance” (so he styled it), 
and, one way or another, he contrived to amass 
a good deal of money. By judicious invest- 
ments, &c., he caused his money to breed more 
money very quickly, and when a sudden oppor- 
tunity offered, he made a bold venture and 
invested nearly all his cash in a certain under- 
taking; his card turned up a “trump,” and 
Mr. Hopkins awoke one morning to find himself 
enormously rich. The ball was at his foot and 
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he kicked it ; he kicked it vigorously, once, 
twice, thrice. In, fact he kept it continually 
going, and each new kick caused more money 
to roll into the pocket of Mr. Hopkins. He 
soon left all his competitors in the game of 
speculation far behind, and ina short time he 
began to be looked upon as a kind of a monarch 
in that department of the noble science of 
money making, to which he had devoted his 
energies. He soon gave up the shop, for he 
now made ten times more by one lucky specu- 
lation than the shop had yielded in a year. 
Besides, the shop was “low;” at least so said 
Mrs. Hopkins, and Mr. Hopkins was bound 
to listen, and some went so far as to say, 
obliged to obey ; so the shop was given 
up, and Mr. Hopkins concentrated his ener- 
gies on his speculations. At first people had 
pretended to laugh at him, but they soon gave 
that up, more especially after they had listened 
to the chink of his guineas, or felt the weight 
of his influence, in the shape of a word of recom- 
mendation to the board of which he was chief. 

Mr. Hopkins was short, stout, and very 
coarse, both in speech and in appearance. Mr. 
Hopkins had married in the early days of the 
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shop. Mr. Hopkins may, perhaps, be considered to 
have married rather above his station, inasmuch 
as the father of Mrs. Hopkins was a dignitary 
of the Established Church; that is to say, he 
held the highly dignified, but not very lucra- 
tive position of parish clerk and sexton. As we 
should be certain to fail were we to endeavour 
to describe Mrs. Hopkins, we shall not attempt 
it, but content ourselves with merely remarking 
that she was in every respect a fitting partner 
for Mr. Hopkins. 

Fortune might shower her favours upon 
them, and enable them to purchase vast estates, 
and build fine houses, but she couldn’t make 
Mr. Hopkins a gentleman, nor Mrs. Hopkins 
a lady. To speak the truth, however, Mr. 
Hopkins never set himself up for a gentleman. 
He would boast of his wealth, and his im- 
mense influence in this or that “company.” He 
would tell you of the estate he had just pur- 
chased, and of the broken down nobleman 
whom he had succeeded ; but he was sure to 
conclude by reminding you that he owed it all 
to himself, and that he had once been a farmer’s 
boy, previous to the days of the shop. When 
Mr. Hopkins had received the highest civic 
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honours which his native city could bestow upon 
him, he would, as he ushered them up the 
room, remind the gentle or noble guests who 
flocked to his banquets, that he had once stood 
behind the counter, or that his father had been 
a ploughman on their father’s estate; and al- 
though Mrs. Hopkins would frown or shake 
her plumed head at him it was sure to come 
out, for he gloried in it rather than thought it 
any disgrace. The hopeless vulgarity of Mr. 
Hopkins was a great trial to his amiable lady. 
With a disregard of her h’s and other little 
matters of a similar character, which were 
rather trying to a listener, she would deplore 
to her friends that she was very much afraid 
that she should never be able to make a gentle- 
man of “George.” There were not a few, 
however, who were rather inclined to think that 
George was the better of the two. 

The taste, too, of Mrs. Hopkins in dress was 
rather peculiar. If the gown of Mrs. Hopkins 
was of scarlet, her shawl must be of blue, or vice 
versa; and the largest feather that ever came 
from ostrich was not considered too large for 
the bonnet of the lady ; and considering that 
Mrs. Hopkins was rather a large lady, and that 
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she seldom wore the same dress more than a few 
times, we should imagine that the silk and vel- 
vet trade must have received a considerable 
impetus during the period when Mr. Hopkins 
was great on Change. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins flourished in their 
native city, and Mr. Hopkins continued to 
“ make money” very fast. Mayor, member of 
parliament, nothing was too elevated for Mr. 
Hopkins ; and when, almost simultaneously 
with his elevation to the dignity of a senator, he 
was raised to that of knighthood by royalty, 
on acertain occasion which took it through the 
city, whilst Mr. Hopkins was mayor, Mrs. 
Hopkins, or, we beg her pardon, Lady Hopkins 
declared, that it was high time that they should 
goto London for the “season.” Sir George, 
who, great man as he was in public, was re- 
puted to be very small in private, and to have 
no will in opposition to that of my lady, was 
fain to consent, although he would much have 
preferred to remain in his native city. His 
strong common sense told him very truly, that 
whilst he was, undoubtedly, one of the greatest 
men in ——shire, he would only be a very in- 
significant personage in London. 
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However, my lady was bent on mixing in 
fashionable life, and becoming a leader of 
“ bong tong;” and so, after having secured a 
huge desert of a house in the vicinity of Hyde 
Park, and having spent a little fortune in 
furnishing it, Sir George and Lady Hopkins 
came to London for the “ season;” and whether 
it was the chink of Sir George’s gold, or the 
high breeding and courtly manners of his lady 
that formed the attraction, there is no doubt 
that my lady’s “ sworeys” were well attended. 
More than once, noble Dukes were chronicled 
in the Morning Post as having attended at 
House the evening before; but Lady 
Hopkins’ felicity was not complete till a real, 
live Russian prince, with a head not very much 
unlike that of one of the bears of his native 
land, came to pay his respects to her. Lady 
Hopkins curtsied very low as he made his ap- 
pearance, and although she upset a chair or 
two in her efforts to be stately and at the same 
time graceful, she was nevertheless supremely 
happy. Poor Sir George wandered about the 
rooms just as supremely miserable as his lady 
was happy, for, as she complained, she had not 
been able to make a gentleman of him; and 
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when, in the course of his wanderings, he seve- 
ral times came upon groups of young men who 
were enjoying themselves over the refresh- 
ments which he provided, and which were 
really first-rate, and laughing immoderately, 
his shrewd sense suspected very keenly that 
they were laughing either at him or his wife, or 
perhaps at both of them, and he could not help 
feeling that the whole thing was a good deal 
of a sham. Still, when they perceived him, 
they were civil to him, and complimented him 
very highly on his house, his wines, &c. &c. 
More than once, noble personages took him 
by the arm and led him into quiet recesses of 
the room, and spoke to him quite freely and 
confidentially. At such times there were not 
wanting ill-natured lookers-on, who winked at 
one another, and exchanged sounds very much 
resembling the words “ shares,” but they were 
only disappointed men, so we need not mind 
them, or their spiteful observations. 

Lady Hopkins had brought her family (for 
Providence had blessed her with a family) to 
London with her; and as the office of governess 
to the children of Lady Hopkins was by no 
means a sinecure, it happened that her ladyship 
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was not unfrequently left without that ne- 
cessary personage, and the education of her 
amiable family suffered considerably in conse- 
quence. Lady Hopkins being in this predica- 
ment just at present, had advertised for a 
daily governess, and it is on this lady, whose 
history we have sketched perhaps rather too 
fully, that Edith, our heroine, if we may so 
style her, is now about to wait. 

When Edith saw the big house, and the 
magnificent porter, who was reclining in his 
chair of state in the hall, she was very much 
frightened, and very much inclined to turn 
back. She nerved herself, however, by the 
thought of the dear ones at home, and of their 
anxious expectations, and timidly rang the bell. 
When a “footman” of gigantic proportions, 
and decked in a livery that was perfectly over- 
powering in its gorgeousness, made his appear- 
ance, Edith nervously made known to him her 
errand, and after undergoing a stare which 
brought all her blood rushing with indignation 
into her face, was told to wait until he de- 
livered her message. After waiting a long 
time, she was at length ushered into the pre- 
sence of Lady Hopkins, who, arrayed in an 
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elegant morning dress of crimson satin, with a 
few birds of paradise tastefully dangling from 
her head-dress, surveyed the ‘“ young person” 
through a gold eyeglass as she entered. 

Lady Hopkins had sufficient experience of 
society to perceive, at a glance, that the young 
girl who stood so modestly before her was a 
lady in every sense of the word, and she became 
proportionately anxious to secure her services 
for the three young ladies who nestled under 
her maternal wing, and who bore such a 
striking resemblance to her that no one could 
possibly have mistaken the relationship between 
them. 

The preliminaries were soon arranged. The 
only difficulties in the way arose from the fact 
that Edith possessed no testimonials. When, 
however, she had briefly explained that she 
had not previously been engaged in tuition, 
and that she now undertook it in consequence 
of changes in her family, even Lady Hopkins 
respected the young girls blushes, and did not. 
press her inquiries; only, with a shrewdness 
worthy of her husband himself, Lady Hopkins 
thereupon determined to save £10 from the 
annual stipend she was accustomed to pay to 
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her governess. It was therefore arranged that, 
in consideration of a sum of £35 per annum, 
Edith was to devote herself to the impossible 
task of polishing the young ladies, and of 
bringing them forward in such accomplish- 
ments as their capacities could comprehend. 
She was to be with them from nine in the 
morning until four in the evening, the rest of 
the day being at her own disposal. She was 
also not expected to attend on the Sunday. 

As Edith timidly glanced at Lady Hopkins 
and the three young ladies, who had been sum- 
moned to look at their new governess, her 
heart sank within her, and her fine nature 
instinctively shrank from the contact with their 
hopeless vulgarity. She was several times on 
the point of withdrawing from the negotiation, 
and of expressing her fears that she would not 
be fit for the office, but by an effort she over- 
came herself. She felt that she could not 
afford to be too particular, and that she might 
as well begin her fight with the world at once; 
and she therefore, but with many misgivings, 
undertook the engagement. 

Edith’s connexion with Lady Hopkins was 
not of very long duration. It only lasted for 
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a month. We shall not endeavour to describe 
what poor Edith underwent during the course 
of that long month, which seemed as if it 
would never pass away. It left the mark of 
years upon her. The sneers and cool contempt 
of Mercury and his fellows, the insubordination 
and unconquerable rudeness of the girls whom 
she was expected to polish and refine, the 
overbearing arrogance and vulgarity of Lady 
Hopkins towards the young girl who was so 
infinitely her superior in all that constitutes 
true dignity and grace, rendered her office so 
thoroughly insupportable that Edith often felt 
as if she could not bear it, but must throw it 
up at any cost. It was only by the aid of long 
and fervent prayer that she was enabled to 
carry the cross which, in truth, had been laid 
upon her. Her fair young face grew paler 
and paler still under the conflict, and her step 
lost all its lightness and its spring, but she bore 
up bravely. The chapel was on her way to 
the house of Lady Hopkins, and after an early 
_ breakfast she was in time for the eight o'clock 
Mass, and at the foot of the altar she braced 
herself for the task before her, and when 
the day, with its trials and its sore temptations, 
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was over, it was to the same altar she returned 
to leave her troubles there, and rest herself, 
as Father Ayleward had told her, in the heart 
of God; and no matter how grievously she 
might have been tried during the day, it was 
very, very seldom that she was not able to 
banish its memory for a time by the help that 
came to her from above, so that when she rose 
from her knees and turned her steps home- 
wards, she was able to enter their humble home 
with a comparatively cheerful face, and thus 
hide from those who so anxiously waited her 
coming, the sorrows of the day gone by, and 
all she had endured for their dear sakes. 

She had spent a month in the family of my 
Lady Hopkins when a very simple incident put 
an end to their connexion. Lady Hopkins 
entered the school-room one morning, and an- 
nounced that she was about to attend a special 
religious service, to be conducted by a Dissent- _ 
ing minister, who was quite the fashion just 
then, and that she wished her children and their 
governess to accompany her. Edith felt that 
it was a critical moment. By an accidental 
oversight Lady Hopkins had, when engaging 
her, asked no questions about the religion of 
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her new governess. Edith stood up and mo- 
destly, but firmly, begged to be excused from 
accompanying her ladyship. Lady Hopkins 
begged to know the reason why she declined, 
and Edith had to declare that she was a Catholic, 
and that she could not conscientiously attend 
such a service. 

Lady Hopkins stood aghast. Lady Hopkins 
being connected on her father’s side, as we 
have already said, with the Church, she was of 
course orthodox; and although, in the following 
of the fashion, she did not refuse to sit fora 
time or two under a dissenting minister, she 
had a very decided objection to anything 
Popish; and, consequently, when the young 
person was found to belong to that tabooed 
persuasion, the “ young person’s” connexion 
with my Lady Hopkins and her amiable and 
interesting family was brought to a very speedy 
close. “ She’s a Papist, a rank Papist, my dear,” 
says my lady to Sir George, “ and she hactually 
refused to go along with me and the dear chil- 
dren to listen to the Rev. Ebenezer Smooth- 
face at the Tabernacle. Did you hever ’ear 
such impertinence?” and, as Sir George quite 
agrees with my lady “ that it’s really haw/ul,” 
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the young person received her marching orders, 
and after making Lady Hopkins blush as red 
as her own crimson dress, and causing her to 
wince by the calm, lady-like manner in which 
she rejected the additional month’s pay which 
my lady offered her in consequence of dis- 
charging her without a due warning, Edith took 
leave of thé interesting family with quite as 
much satisfaction as we do. 

It is but fair to say that the first experience 
of Edith as a governess was the most bitter. 
Although she did not meet with another Lady 
Hopkins, nevertheless, her trials as a governess, 
although varied by circumstances, and more 
or less modified, were substantially the same. 
There was in each case the same cold ne- 
glect, the same hard and bitter labour, all 
the more bitter because labour as she might 
she never seemed to be appreciated or re- 
warded by a kindly smile. She held se- 
veral engagements within the six months after 
she left Lady Hopkins, but all her em- 
ployers seemed to be actuated by the same 
spirit—viz., to pay as little, and to get as much 
as possible out of the pure, high-minded girl, 
whose very presence seemed to bring refine- 
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ment with it to some of the houses which she 
entered. 

Poor and utterly inadequate as was the 
wretched stipend she received, it was still, in 
their altered circumstances, too considerable to 
be despised, and Edith nerved her heart to its 
highest strain to bear the trials which sur- 
rounded her on every side. We have already 
incidentally mentioned that Father Seymour 
had procured some employment for Mr. Mason, 
but the remuneration was very small. Walter 
had been able to do nothing as yet to contri- 
bute towards their support, and manage as she 
might to make ends meet, Edith found that 
problem of domestic economy hard enough to 
solve. There was a little money, the fruits of 
the sale, and the cash which they had in hand 
at the time remaining to them, but this Edith 
was very unwilling to touch, wishing to reserve 
it in case of any sudden or unlooked for emer- 
gency; but when their expenses had been re- 
duced to the lowest scale, and even when they 
vied with one another who should be most 
careful and most saving, they found it very 
difficult to keep positive want away from the 
door. Mr. Mason’s hair grew whiter every 
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day, and Kate seemed to pine away beneath 
their very eyes. Mrs. Mason sat in her own 
corner and sighed, and spoke twenty times a 
day of her brother, and longed for his return. 
Conceal it as they might, hide it as they might, 
poverty had its grip upon them, and they felt 
it and writhed under it. Often would it 
happen during the day that Mr. Mason would 
lay his pen aside, and bury his face in his hands 
for some brief time, till the struggle which he 
could not overcome had passed away. Often 
would Mrs. Mason find poor Kate sobbing on her 
lap, and as the mournful silence reigned through 
their little room, Walter’s bright dark eye, too, 
would grow dim, and he would rise and go out 
foratime. But still as the time for Edith’s re- 
turn from her daily toil drew nigh they would all 
brighten up, and prepare to meet with cheerful 
looks the dear and cherished sister who never en- 
tered their home without a smile upon her face, 
and a pleasant, loving word upon her lips, and 
whose patient, much-enduring spirit was such an 
example to them all, that they felt ashamed to 
show their sorrowin her presence, or increase her 
cares by one embittering thought. But though 
the path they trod was somewhat rugged, and 
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thorns not a few were scattered on it, did they 
ever regret the step they had taken, or deem 
the price they had paid too much for the grace 
they had received? Never, never. Sad they 
might be sometimes, as was but natural, but 
they never repined. They were learning a 
lesson, painful enough at first, but each day 
developed more and more clearly to them the 
hidden mysteries of the royal way of the cross, 
and taking up the cross which God had laid 
upon them, they learnt each day to carry it 
more cheerfully and with deeper appreciation 
of its hidden sweetness; and when evening had 
come, and Edith taking the old man’s arm led 
him to the church, that together they might 
make their daily “ visit,” they laid their cares 
before Him who knows so well when and how 
to give the necessary aid, and when their 
prayer was over and they rose to come away, 
it was always with hearts lightened and re- 
lieved from the cares of the day just past, and 
strengthened by their mutual love to enter on 
the next. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


MORE HIGH LIFE; THE CROSS IN AN UNEXPECTED 
SHAPE ; EDITH MAKES A NOBLE SACRIFICE AP 
THE SHRINE. OF DUTY. 


In the course of the simple history which we 
have undertaken to write, we come now to an 
incident which we cannot altogether pass over, 
inasmuch as it is essentially connected with this 
little narrative, but upon which we enter, 
nevertheless, with considerable difficulty. We 
are afraid of saying either too much or too 
little. If we say too much, we run the risk of 
entering upon subjects which are foreign to 
our pen. If we say too little, or altogether pass 
over the matter referred to, we run the risk 
of leaving a blank in our story, which the ima- 
gination of our readers would probably fail in 
supplying, and which, in fact, would leave the 
narrative an unfinished one. As briefly, there- 
fore, as is possible without obscurity, we will 
simply relate the incident already referred to. 
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After nine months of the most bitter expe- 
rience of the drudgery and hardship of the life 
of the daily governess, Edith found herself 
once more at liberty. She had held two en- 
gagements since the time she parted from 
Lady Hopkins, and although she had not been 
able to succeed in giving satisfaction to the 
successors of the aforesaid lady in her capacity 
of governess, they had nevertheless felt bound, 
when parting with her, to give her the highest 
testimonials as to character and ability. Both 
ladies had, however, thought fit to add that unfor- 
tunately Miss Mason professed the Romish faith. 

When we say that: Edith had not been able 
to succeed in giving satisfaction to her em- 
ployers, we do not mean for a moment to 
insinuate that she had not performed her duty 
faithfully and fully. We merely intend to 
mention it as a fact. No person ever had, and 
no person probably ever would succeed in pleas- 
ing these ladies; and, consequently, it is no great 
wonder if Edith, with all her efforts, failed 
to do so. Moreover, she had the additional 
disadvantage of being a “ Papist” to labour 
against, and this of itself was quite enough; 


for, as she had parted from Lady Hopkins 
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because she declined attending the ministra- 
tions of the Rev. Mr. Smoothface, so she left 
her next employer on account of refusing to 
attend her to listen to the lecture of a certain 
Italian mountebank who was traversing the 
country at the time, and causing a great sensa- 
tion by his lectures on certain racy and in- 
teresting subjects; and although the religious 
buffoon had been in the habit of offending 
against decency to such an extent in his lectures 
that he now appended to the announcement of 
his performances the notice—‘ No immodest al- 
lusions,”* still, Mrs. Straitlace had no difficulty 
about gracing the performance by her presence 
and that of her daughters, or in discharging 
Edith because she declined to accompany her 
mistress to listen to the ‘“‘signor’s” tirade of 
blasphemy and buffoonery. 

Edith at length, however, met with a lady 
very different from her former mistresses, and 
the three months she remained with her formed 
the one bright spot in her otherwise dismal 
experience of the life of a governesss. Lady 
Oakenshaw was a widow lady of about fifty. 
Having lost her husband about a year pre- 

* A literal fact. 
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viously, she was now living in comparative 
retirement, and devoting herself to superin- 
tending the education of three little girls, her 
daughters. The rest of her family consisted 
of two sons—the present Lord Oakenshaw, a 
young man of one-and-twenty, and a younger 
brother. Lord Oakenshaw was at Oxford, 
completing his education, and his brother was 
at one of the public schools. 

Lady Oakenshaw was a true lady, and when 
Edith called upon her for the first time, and 
marked her gentle manners and the kindly 
tones of her voice, she could not help at least 
mentally comparing her with Lady Hopkins, 
not much to the advantage of the latter. 

Edith at once felf at home with the gentle 
and yet high-bred lady who listened so atten- 
tively, and with so much sympathy, to her 
story, which she told to her unresefvedly. 
The principles of Lady Oakenshaw were 
“ High Church,” in the highest degree, and 
her conversion to Catholicity had been more 
than once prematurely announced in the jour- 
nals of the day. Although not a Catholic, and 
with no intention of becoming one, she was 
still quite disposed to listen to the story of 
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Edith with all possible sympathy and interest. 
She at once offered Edith a much higher sti- 
pend than she had received from her former 
employers, and we need hardly say that she at 
once accepted the situation. Lady Oakenshaw 
would have wished very much that Edith 
should live with her altogether, and not as 
daily governess. “You need not be afraid, 
my child,” she said to her, “ that I shall inter- 
fere with your belief, or prevent you from the 
full exercise of it. Although we may differ 
on some minor points,” she continued, “ you 
know that we are both Catholics.” Edith — 
longed to speak freely to the gentle and kind- 
hearted lady, who addressed her in words con- 
taining a repetition of the fallacy to which she 
had listened so long, and the utter falsity of 
which she had at length so completely under- 
stood; but she felt timid in doing so, after 
their brief acquaintance. When she had ex- 
plained more fully her own position relative to 
her family, Lady Oakenshaw ceased to press 
her to become resident governess, and Edith 
was engaged for the same hours as with her 
former mistresses. 

When Edith returned home and narrated 
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the success of her interview with Lady Oaken- 
shaw, there was great rejoicing amongst them. 
Although she had concealed her trials from 
them as much as possible, she had not been 
able to hide them altogether from their keen 
observation, and they had guessed a good deal 
of what she was undergoing for their sakes; 
and of course their gladness and rejoicing at 
the new engagement, which looked so much 
more hopeful, were proportionate. 

Edith entered on her duties at once, and for 
some short time she was very happy. Lady 
Oakenshaw, who very. soon recognized the 
good qualities of Edith, appreciated them to 
the full, and treated her more like an elder 
daughter than a governess. Her children were 
taught to show no less respect to their gover- 
ness than to herself, and in place of the insolent 
“ Mercury” of my Lady Hopkins, succeeded a 
grey-headed old butler, who treated her with 
all possible deference. Lady Oakenshaw ge- 
nerally brought her work, and after tapping 
at the door to obtain permission to enter—a 
permission but too readily granted, she would 
spend the greater part of the day with Edith 
and her children in their school-room. Under 
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this kindly influence Edith’s spirits and natural 
vivacity again returned to her ; and Lady Oaken- 
shaw noticing the great change in her, more 
than once openly expressed her delight at it. 

Edith was very grateful to the kind lady, 
who was so considerate to her, whilst Lady 
Oakenshaw, who had more than once made 
Edith tell her all her story, grew very fond of 
the gentle, patient girl, who had gone through 
so much for love and duty; and when she 
returned home at night, Edith generally carried 
back with her a bunch of choice flowers for 
little Kate, whose love of them Lady Oaken- 
shaw had learnt from her. 

Edith had been thus pleasantly placed but for 
a short time, when the cross of which she had, 
perhaps, in her brief space of happiness some- 
what lost sight, again appeared before her, and 
this time in a shape she had little anticipated. 
When she had been a few weeks in her new 
and pleasant position, Lord Oakenshaw re- 
turned home from Oxford for his vacation. 
He was a fine young man, and when we have 
said that he was the worthy son of his mother, 
we have said all that is necessary in the way 
of description. He had early been strongly 
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imbued with the High Church principles of his 
mother, and these principles had suffered no 
decay by his sojourn at Oxford, where he 
had always sought the company of those 
whose professions on this matter were like his 
own. 
He had arrived at night, but before Edith 
made her appearance next morning, he had 
learnt her story from his mother, and when 
Edith, according to her custom, went to Lady 
Oakenshaw’s room to spend a few moments 
with her ere she commenced her lessons with 
the children, she found the mother and the 
son together. She was drawing back when she 
saw the stranger, but Lady Oakenshaw bade 
her come in. “It is only my boy,” she said 
tenderly, and perhaps somewhat proudly, as she 
fondly held his hand. “He knows yourstory, my 
dear, and is quite anxious to make your ac- 
quaintance. Come, let me introduce you; for 
I intend that you shall be very good friends.” 
Lord Oakenshaw was somewhat enthusiastic 
perhaps; and the story of Edith, appealing as 
it naturally did to his feelings, had made an 
evident impression upon him. He rose respect- 
fully as she entered, and frankly and without 
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reserve paid his respects to her as his mother 
introduced them. 

“I have heard your story, Miss Mason,” he 
said, when his mother had made Edith sit down 
at her side, “and I cannot express to you how 
much I am interested in it, and how deeply I 
sympathize with you; and I do hope,” hewent on, 
not noticing Edith’s blushes, “ that, as mamma 
says, we shall be very good friends. I some- 
times think,” he continued, “ that I ought to 
be a Catholic myself, for, to tell the truth, I 
don’t feel altogether easy as I am. Nay, 
mamma, don’t frown and look so grave. I 
must confess that you are a very good theolo- 
gian, and that you have settled my scruples 
for me more than once, but somehow they 
always return, and I scarcely know what will 
be the end of it. However, I am quite certain 
of one thing, and that is, that I should never 
have the courage to endure half as much as 
Miss Mason has suffered for conscience sake.” 

Lady Oakenshaw looked rather, in fact she 
looked very grave, as she listened to her son, 
who spoke with great earnestness and warmth. 
She had brought him up in her own High 
Church principles, but she felt not a little un- 
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easy now that she found him going beyond 
her. She had never contemplated the pro- 
bability of his keener intellect inquiring more 
deeply into the subject than she had done. 
She felt quite satisfied with the teaching of her 
own clergymen, but it was otherwise with him; 
and difficulties and inconsistencies, which had 
never presented themselves to her, were con- 
tinually assailing him, and rendering him every 
day more and more dissatisfied with the religion 
he professed. Each time he had returned home 
from Oxford, he had spoken more and more 
freely on the matter ; but she had never until now 
heard him say that he doubted whether he 
ought not to be a Catholic, and she naturally 
enough felt uneasy at the thought; she endea- 
voured, however, to laugh the matter off, and 
taking the arm of Edith went with her to the 
school-room; but she was more disturbed by 
what she had heard than she liked to show, 
and when she was in her own corner of the 
room, Edith saw her draw her little table to 
her, and resting her face upon her hands, re- 
main a long time buried in deep thought. 
During the next few weeks Edith was thrown 
a good deal into the company of Lord Oaken- 
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shaw. His return home made no material 
change in their mode of life. Edith was as 
much as ever with Lady Oakenshaw, and as 
her son was as much as possible with his mo- 
ther, whom he loved most tenderly, he and 
Edith saw a great deal of each other. Edith 
felt it her duty to be as reserved as possible, 
but he was so frank and simple in his manners 
that she was often thrown off her guard, and 
could not help displaying more of her good 
qualities than, perhaps, she might have wished. 
At all events, before many weeks had passed 
away, the manner of Lord Oakenshaw became 
so marked as to cause her very great uneasiness. 
He was perfectly respectful, and had she been 
the daughter of a peer, instead of a poor go- 
verness labouring for her daily bread, he could 
not have treated her with greater deference 
and courtesy. She never doubted for a moment 
that his intentions were most honourable; but 
neither could she conceal from herself what 
lis intentions were, and once she was convinced 
of this, she did not hesitate for a single mo- 
ment on the line of conduct which she ought 
to pursue ; she did not for an instant listen 
to the suggestions of her own heart or its 
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promptings, or whether the step she felt bound 
to take would be an agreeable one to herself or 
not. She merely persuaded herself that it was 
her duty to take it, and once convinced of this, 
she listened to no other thought upon the 
matter, but determined to take it. 

Putting aside the difference in their position, 
which of itself would have been quite sufficient 
to deter Edith from offering any encourage- 
ment to the advances of Lord Oakenshaw, he 
was a Protestant, and Edith knew her duty far 
too well ever to think of uniting her lot to one 
whose faith was not the same as her own. 

Thus influenced by her strong notions of 
religion and duty, and urged on by her natural 
delicacy of character, Edith determined to 
leave Lady Oakenshaw’s house, and this as 
soon as ever she could prudently take. the 
step. Naturally speaking, the thought was not 
a pleasant one. She had been so happy during 
the last few weeks that it was hard enough to 
. think of again facing the life of the governess 
under ordinary circumstances; but she felt it to 
be her duty, and she did not shrink from it. 
Accordingly, when her quarter was nearly 


expired, she took an opportunity of informing 
O 
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Lady Oakenshaw that with the quarter their 
engagement must conclude. It was not without 
a quivering lip that she made the announce- 
meet, but nevertheless she managed to get 
through it without breaking down. 

Lady Oakenshaw looked at her with astonish- 
ment, and coming to her, took her hand kindly 
and tenderly in her own. 

“And so, my child,” said her ladyship, 
“you wish to leave me. You take me by 
surprise; and I really cannot understand you. 
Are you not happy here, that you wish to g0 
away?” 

“ Oh, my lady, but too, too happy,” answered 
Edith, the tears rushing into her eyes and stop- 
ping her speech. 

“Then, why in the name of goodness,” re- 
sumed her ladyship, looking somewhat puzzled, 
‘do you wish to leave me? Is your work too 
heavy, or is there any change which you would 
wish to be made? Speak frankly, my dear, 
and if there is anything which I can do to 
remove the difficulty which seems to be in your 
way, rely upon it that I will do my utmost.” 

“ You are but too good, my lady,” answered 
Edith, taking the hand of her benefactress and 
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respectfully kissing it. “ I can never sufficiently 
appreciate your goodness and your kindness. 
Still less can I ever hope to repay it. Iam 
most sensible of it; and I trust that your 
ladyship will believe me when I say that it is 
painful, most painful to me to part from you. 
I would willingly spend my life with you if it 
were possible, but circumstances which I can- 
not control, and which I cannot explain more 
fully, oblige me to leave you. Oh, believe 
me,” continued Edith earnestly, “it is painful, 
most painful, but it must be, and if your lady- 
ship will let me go without pressing me fur- 
ther on the matter, you will add one more to 
the many obligations which I already owe 
you.” 

Lady Oakenshaw could not altogether under- 
stand it; but she at last consented to let Edith 
resign her engagement on condition that she 
often came to see her, and after making Edith 
promise to apply to her without reserve should 
she ever stand in need of any help which she 
could give her. 

There was about a fortnight yet remaining 
before Edith’s quarter was expired. Lady 
Oakenshaw had kindly offered to release her 
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at once if Edith wished, but she would not 
hear of this. 

During this period Edith avoided meeting 
Lord Oakenshaw as much as possible. When, 
however, they did meet, his clouded face told 
Edith that he had heard of her approaching 
departure, and that he did not approve of it. 
He sought several opportunities of speaking 
with her alone, but these Edith dexterously 
avoided. 

She broke the matter to the dear ones at 
home as gently as she could. Her spirits had 
brightened up so much, and there had alto- 
gether been such a change for the better in 
her during the few weeks that she had been 
with Lady Oakenshaw, that they felt very 
sorry for dear Edith’s sake that this engage- 
ment was so soon to end. They, too, could 
not understand the reason of it, and Edith 
could give them no other explanation than the 
one which she had already given Lady Oaken- 
shaw. They were, however, speedily reconciled 
to it when Edith informed them, that after 
long consultation with her friend and director, 
Father Seymour, she had determined to give 
up the dreary life of a governess, and to keep 
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a school at home instead. Many motives had 
influenced her in coming to this determination. 
With all her courage and devotedness, her 
experience, with the one bright exception of 
her brief engagement with Lady Oakenshaw, 
had been so bitter that she felt that she could 
not face it again, except when every other 
resource should have failed. Hard worked as 
she had been, outraged as her fine, sensitive 
nature had so often been during her engage- 
ment with Lady Hopkins and her two imme- 
diate successors, at the end of the year she was 
but £35 richer. As yet she had not been 
obliged to expend anything upon her own per- 
sonal expenses, the wardrobe she had possessed 
at Sommerville being yet not worn out. They 
had continued to live through the year gone 
by without feeling the pressure of want, but 
Edith knew that their expenses would now be 
increased, as more of their income would ne- 
cessarily have to be expended on clothing and 
other such requisites. It was plain to her that 
without they could devise some other means 
of increasing their income, be careful as they 
might, they would not much longer be able to 
make ends meet. It was after long delibera- 
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tion, and after consulting, as we have said, 
with Father Seymour, that she determined upon 
opening a school for young children. She 
calculated that if she could only procure thirty 
pupils at ten shillings a quarter (poor Edith, 
how practical she had become!) she would be 
able to do much better than as governess, and 
she determined to try it. There was still another 
reason which prompted her to take this step— 
a very powerful one it was in truth, but as yet 
she had mentioned it to no one. It lay hidden 
in the recesses of her own heart, for she was 
trying to persuade herself that it was a false 
one, and so she kept it secret; but nevertheless 
it was there, and she felt and acted upon it. 
She had marked with sad foreboding that poor 
little Katie grew paler every day, and Edith 
was anxious to be near her all day through, 
that she might tend and care for the fading 
child, and smooth away by loving care, as 
much as might be, the blight which seemed to 
have fallen upon her young and fleeting life, 
The day came at last when she had to say 
good-bye to Lady Oakenshaw. That lady 
kissed her tenderly, and reminded her of her 
promise to visit her often. Her pupils cried 
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bitterly, and clung around her dress, and would 
not let her go. Lord Oakenshaw was out of 
the way, and Edith felt very grateful for it, 
for she would have felt the embarrassment of 
parting from him. With tears upon her face, 
and with real sorrow in her heart, she passed 
out from the home where for a brief time she 
had been so happy. Still, she felt no regret 
for the step she had taken, but was truly grate- 
ful to God, who had given her strength to take 
it so promptly. She had made many sacrifices 
at the shrine of Love, and she now made one, 
cheerfully and unflinchingly, at the shrine of 
Duty; feeling full well that this, as well as 
those, would be gathered up by watchful hands 
and carried to the throne of God, to be re- 
warded according to the bounteous measure of 
a generous Father’s never-failing love. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
SHADOWS. 


ANOTHER interval of six months or so. Edith, 
kind, patient, gentle Edith sits in the midst of 
herlittle scholars, for, true to her determination, 
she has opened her school. The influence of 
Father Seymour has procured for her almost 
twenty-five children, and to these she devotes 
herself the whole day long. The children 
nestle round their young and fair-haired mis- 
tress, with such love and confidence that it is 
plain to see that hers is no stern and iron rule. 
Edith is not much changed since last we 
met her. She is thinner, and the expression 
of her face is somewhat sadder and more 
careworn, but, nevertheless, she is the Edith 
of old—the gentle, patient, striving girl, who 
ever and anon looks out from the group 
of children crowding round her, and smiles 
with her own pleasant smile upon the old 
man who is writing in his own corner of 
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the room. He is sometimes disturbed by the 
babbling of the children, but Edith keeps them 
quiet as ever she can, and he is so fond of 
watching her as she superintends their little 
tasks, that he cannot bring himself to sit in some 
other room where he would have less interrup- 
tion, but where he would not be able to see his 
darling Edith, as she toils for him; and, after 
all, the most that he can do, God help him, is 
so little that it makes but little difference. 
Walter is at his side no longer. He has been 
in college for two months or more, pursuing 
his studies for the Church. Father Seymour 
has been faithful to his promise to do whatever 
he can for the poor boy, and when the bishops 
met in London, as usual in Spring, he has 
spoken a kind word for him, and given him a 
letter of introduction to a venerable old man, 
one of the patriarchs of the English Church. 
Walter felt a little afraid and rather nervous 
at the idea of his first interview with the bishop, 
but his fears were soon dissipated. He was 
ushered into the presence of a tall, dignified old 
man, upon whose head the winters of some 
seventy years had left their snows. His hair, 
which was very long, was combed back and 
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fell upon his shoulders. His fine face was 
lighted up bya kind and encouraging smile, as he 
extended his hand to theanxious boy. Walter 
took it and respectfully kissed it. The vene- 
rable prelate encouraged him by a few affec- 
tionate and gentle words; and Walter had not 
been in his presence ten minutes, when, like 
every one who had been brought into contact 
with it, he felt the genial influence of a heart 
overflowing with goodness and benevolence. 
Stimulated by the kindly presence of the fine 
old man, the encouraging word put in so aptly 
as occasion required, and the dignified but easy 
bending forward of the head, expressing sympa- 
thy and attention, Walter told his simple story 
freely and without restraint. His dark eye kin- 
dled as he dwelt upon his desire to devote him- 
self to the service of the altar, and spoke of the 
never-dying gratitude he would ever feel to- 
wards those who might assist him in realizing 
the project so dear to him. The bishop looked 
with interest on the boy’s flushing face, and 
when his story was done, in the fulness of his 
fine old heart, he placed his hand upon the 
bended head of the boy, and took him to him- 
self with so much kindly love and fatherly 
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protection in his every word, that Walter felt 
as if he could have died for the kind old man 
who had become such a friend to him in so 
short a time. 

There were, of course, several little matters 
to be arranged, but in the course of two or 
three weeks Walter received a letter from the 
bishop informing him that he could depart 
whenever he wished for the college of ; 
in order to commence his ecclesiastical studies. 
With a joyous and a grateful heart he availed 
himself of the opportunity, and at once set out 
for his new home, that by study, and most of 
all by works of piety and devotion, he might 
prepare himself worthily to enter on the holy 
state to which he aspired. They were all sorry 
enough to part from Walter, but still they 
could not help rejoicing for his sake, and being 
glad that his hopes were at length realised. 
Poor little Kate, especially, clung about his 
neck as if with sad foreboding that they 
might meet never again, for Walter was to go 
into another land to pursue his studies, and it 
was not likely that he would be able often to 
return home. He gently strove to disengage 
her arms, but she would not let him go; but 
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clinging to his neck, sobbed and cried as if her 
young heart were about to break. 

“Oh! Walter, dear, dear Walter,” she cried, 
“we shall never meet again, I know it very 
well, we shall never meet again,” and she would 
not let him go. 

It was the first time they had ever been 
parted, and it was almost more than they could 
do to pacify the child. They succeeded at 
last; and she unwound her little arms from 
round his neck ; but when he was gone, she cried 
again and wept after him, and as oft as Edith 
strove to comfort and console her, did she lay 
her head upon her sister’s breast, and sob, 
“Poor Walter, poor Walter; oh, Edith love, 
we shall never, never meet again.” 

And in truth, as Edith looked upon the 
child’s poor fading form, she too thought in 
her heart that Walter and his little playmate 
would never meet again. She had hidden it 
from herself as long as she could, but it was no 
use now, and she strove to nerve her heart for 
what was coming. Ever since they came to 
London Kate had been fading away. She 
complained of no pain in particular, except that 
she felt very weary, and that sometimes her 
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bones ached very much; but still she faded 
away before their very eyes. As Edith worked 
amongst her scholars, Kate sat in her own 
corner of the room and watched her sister, as 
though she were afraid to lose her from her 
sight, and when Edith, coming over, stooped to 
kiss her, little Kate’s eyes would grow bright, 
and she would whisper, “Oh, Edith, darling, 
how I love you. Dear, dear Edith.” 

But when school was over, and the little ones 
had all departed, was the time which Kate 
loved most dearly, for then Edith, after putting 
the benches which the children had used on 
one side, would bring her chair close to that of 
her sister, so that Kate could rest her head on 
Edith’s lap as she worked beside her. Kate 
would sometimes sit in this posture without 
speaking for an hour at a time, with her eyes 
fixed upon the flowers, of which, whenever she 
could procure them, Edith always had a vase 
or two arranged about the room. 

Once or twice Edith found the child sobbing 
in her lap, and raising her in her arms, tenderly 
besought her to tell her what it was that trou- 
bled her. It was a long time before Kate would 
speak, but at length Edith by her caresses pre- 
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vailed upon her to do so. “I was only think- 
ing, Eddy darling,” she whispered at last, 
“that if I could but sometimes see the green 
fields and the bright flowers, that I should soon 
be better. I never heara bird sing now, and it 
is such a long, long time since I saw any flowers 
growing. Your flowers are very nice, dear,” 
she continued, hiding her face on Edith’s breast, 
‘but you know they are not like the flowers 
that we used to see growing at the dear old 
home. Oh, Edith,” she went on, “I am pining 
so for the green fields; but,” she added quickly, 
“don’t mind, dear, don’t mind, and promise me, 
Edith, that you won't tell dear papa what I 
have said. He would be so sad to think that 
he cannot take me away from this noisy city, 
and you know he can’t. Don’t tell him, Edith, 
will you?” she asked eagerly. 

Edith promised that she would not tell papa, 
and the child was satisfied. It was but seldom 
that Edith could prevail upon her to speak in 
this way, but as often as she found her sob- 
bing on her lap Edith knew that the child was 
crying for the green fields and the fresh 
meadows, where her young days had been 
spent, and it was a bitter trial, bitterer than 
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anything she had ever felt, to know this, 
and at the same time to be utterly powerless to 
take her to that for which her young heart 
yearned and sighed. 

Still she moved about, and there was no very 
decided change in her; she grew thinner and 
less able to walk, even about the room, but that 
was all; and it was only the keen eye of love 
that could detect how swiftly the frail young 
creature was gliding away from a world of sor- 
row and of care, to one so much more fitted 
for pure and innocent natures such as hers. 

She faded still more quickly after Walter 
had left them for college, for she felt the part- 
ing from him more than she had confessed. 
He had been her constant companion, and the 
playmate of her childish days; and with her 
firm belief that she should never see him more, 
it had been a very heavy blow to her to part 
from him. She never complained, but answered 
by a bright and cheerful smile when they asked 
her how she felt; but from the day when 
Walter left, when Edith’s little scholars came 
to play with her as usual, she quietly put them 
away, and told them that she did not want 
them; and as they, unable to understand it, 
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looked at her with wondering eyes, she would 
kiss them, but at the same time repeat to them 
that she did not wish to play any more, and 
that they must please go away and leave her 
to herself. 

It was about’a month after Walter’s departure 
that she was sitting one evening on Edith’s lap 
as usual. She was very fond of having Edith 
read to her; and on this evening Kate, who 
had been very restless and flushed all day, 
seemed now more composed, as, with her arms 
round her sister’s neck, she listened to the low, 
musical voice which sounded so pleasantly in 
her ear. Edith had taken up a book at random, 
and knowing that the child was fond of hearing 
poetry, she began to read the first piece with 
which she happened to meet. It was asimple 
ballad, founded upon the Christmas story of 
one of our most popular writers, and the child 
had loved it very much in the by-gone days. 
As she now commenced to read in her own 
sweet voice Edith felt the little arms closing 
round her neck, and she felt the child’s face 
nestling upon her bosom, but in an instant Kate 
was perfectly still, and not a sound save the tones 
of her own voice disturbed the quiet of the room. 
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GOD BLESS US, EVERY ONE. 
THE CHRISTMAS PRAYER OF TINY TIM. 


“ And so, as Tiny Tim observed, God bless us, every one.’ 
From the “ Christmas Carol.” Dickens. 


~ HE was a little feeble child, 

And full of care and pain, 

But yet with blithesome heart he sang 
His simple Christmas strain. 

God bless us all, cried Tiny Tim, 
God bless us, every one; 

So too we pray, this holy day, 
God bless us, every one. 


They sat around their humble board 
In Christmas mirth and glee; 

In very truth, though low their lot, 
A pleasant group to see. 

And Tiny Tim’s poor pallid face 
With light and beauty shone, 

As looking on them all, he cried, 
God bless us, every one. 


Another Christmas Day came round, 
And Tiny Tim lay dead; 

Yet, as they deck’d his simple bier, 
They scarce could think him fled. 

Upon them still the little face 
With kindly presence shone, 

For still they seem’d to hear him pray, 
God bless us, every one. 
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Though many a place be vacant now, 
And miss we many a smile, 

Which erst was wont to cheer our hearts, 
And greet the Christmas time: 

A golden light comes gleaming down 
From dear ones who are gone, 

As pray we now with Tiny Tim, 
God bless us, every one. 


As she read, Edith felt the child’s arms 
closing more and more tightly round her neck, 
but still she did not advert to what she was 
reading, till, just as she had finished, the arms 
suddenly relaxed their hold, and with two or 
three convulsive sobs, Kate fell back fainting 
in her arms. 

They laid her down, and immediately ap- 
plied such restoratives as were at hand. She 
remained insensible for a long time, and it 
was with difficulty they brought her to. At 
last, however, she opened her eyes, and her 
smile told them that she knew them. For 
some time she remained perfectly still and did 
not speak, and they felt loth to trouble her, 
even by a loving word. When, however, the 
weeping old man and his wife left the room for 
a moment on some errand or other, she quickly 
beckoned Edith to stoop down, that she might 
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whisper in her ear: “ Edith, dear,” she softly 
whispered, “ will you carry me up-stairs, if 
you please. I did not like to say it when 
they were here,” and she glanced anxiously 
at the door, “ but I cannot walk up-stairs to- 
night. I think I shall never walk again,” she 
went on, “ but don’t mind, Edith darling, don’t 
mind.” | 
Edith took her in her arms, and it was not 
till then that she knew how light poor Katie had 
grown. She tried for the sick child’s sake to 
smile away her tears as she laid her on her 
little bed, but she now knew, too, that Katie 
would never walk again. And when her mother 
had taken her place by the sick child’s bed, 
Edith stole away to the church, that once more 
she might rest her aching heart in the heart of 
God, and pour forth before him the rush of 
tears which nature could no longer restrain. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


DARKER STILL; EDITH UNEXPECTEDLY AND UN- 
WILLINGLY TAKES PART IN A CERTAIN GAY 
CEREMONY; A CLEVER DIPLOMATIST BEGINS TO 
REAP HER HARVEST, AND FINDS IT ANYTHING 
BUT SATISFACTORY. 


Ir was about this time, that Edith one morning 
was coming home from a late mass; her little 
pupils had a holy-day, and Edith had taken the 
opportunity of hearing a second mass, a luxury 
which she could seldom now afford to give her- 
self. She was passing along, thinking of Kate, 
for whom she had just offered up a communion, 
and also trying to devise the means of purchas- 
ing some little delicacies which she thought the 
child would like. She could not make out how 
she was to manage it, for they were poor now, 
very, very poor, and it was as much as they 
could do to procure the ordinary necessaries 
of life. Their little stock of ready money 
had insensibly melted away, and the ordinary 
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expenses of their second year in London had 
been much more considerable than their first. Be 
as careful as ever they might, clothes would wear 
out, and new clothing cost money, as they soon 
discovered; then the necessary expenses at- 
tendant on Walter's departure for college had 
come heavily upon them, although the bishop 
had been very kind and thoughtful, in send- 
ing him much of the money that he needed. 
Poor Edith had now learnt to look forward 
anxiously to the day when the quarterly pay- 
ment of her mother’s annuity fell due; for 
more than onee, lately, they had been so hard 
pressed that they had not been able to purchase 
ordinary necessaries, and had dined on dry 
bread and weak tea, for want of better or more 
nourishing fare. But the more straitened they 
became, the stronger grew the bond which 
bound them to one another, and the greater 
their reliance on dear Edith and her aid. 
Oftener now than ever did the weak old man 
turn his eyes to Edith, to find support in her 
ever-smiling face for his own sorrow and care, 
and as the world drew back more and more 
from them, they only drew more closely to 
one another, and lived the more in one ano- 
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ther’s love ; supporting themselves, too, with 
the happy thought, that through many tribula- 
tions we enter into the kingdom of Heaven, 
and learning every day more and more fully 
that dear as was the price they might have 
paid for it, the faith which they had bought 
was more than worth it all. 

Edith had not cared for poverty so long as 
it had merely affected herself, but she felt its. 
bitterness now, when it affected one so dear to 
her as the poor sick child, now when she was 
not able to procure for poor little Kate the 
delicacies which her state of weakness and 
decline so much required. 

Edith had for many reasons, some of which 
our readers will easily divine, hitherto abstained 
from applying for assistance to her former 
patroness, Lady Oakenshaw. She had at 
length, however, determined upon asking her 
ladyship to send some little delicacies, such as 
jellies, &c., for poor Katie’s use. She was 
about to call upon her ladyship for this pur- 
pose, as she now passed along the street ; and 
we may as well here mention, that although 
Edith parried her ladyship’s questions as to their 
real state, and persisted in refusing to receive the 
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money which Lady Cakenshaw kindly pressed 
upon her, she gratefully accepted the offer of 
many things which would be useful for the 
child, and as long as Katie lived, Edith had the 
gratification of knowing that she wanted for 
nothing which the kind foresight of Lady 
Oakenshaw could suggest, or her affectionate 
care supply. 

Edith, as we have said, was walking along 
the streets, buried in thought, when her route 
led her by the church where most of the 
fashionable unions of the metropolis are ce- 
lebrated. There were several very stylish 
equipages drawn up in front of the church, and 
a portly beadle, in all the glories of his cocked 
hat and gold lace, was parading solemnly up 
and down, and keeping order amongst the 
loungers outside, who were waiting for the 
appearance of the bridal party. Just as Edith 
reached the spot there wasa bustle and a move- 
ment among them, for the party were issuing 
from the portals of the church. As the 
lookers-on pressed forward to get a better sight 
of them, Edith was left standing on the flags by 
herself, and in such a position as naturally to 
attract attention. Out they came in all the 
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grandeur of orange blossoms and lace, and 
Edith, naturally enough, raised her eyes to look 
at them. As her eyes fell upon the party for 
a moment she thought she should have fainted, 
the shock was so great. Leading the way 
came Alfred Clifford with a young and hand- 
some lady, evidently his bride, upon his arm. 
He was followed by his mother and a long line 
of friends of both sexes. As he came out of 
the church, leading his bride to the carriage 
with assiduous care, he raised his eyes and 
looked round upon the crowd of well dressed 
people who were collected at the spot, as if 
challenging their admiration. 

His glance fell upon Edith, and their eyes 
met. He recognized her instantly, and reddened 
up to the very roots of his hair, and then drop- 
ping his eyes, he passed hastily on, and handed 
his bride into her carriage with so much con- 
fusion that even the lookers-on remarked it. 
His bride, too, remarked it, and inquired its 
cause. He evaded the question, and pleaded a 
sudden flush, the result of the excitement of 
the day, and she was satisfied. There was, 
however, another in the bridal procession who 
had remarked it, too, and who better under- 
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stood its cause, and this was his mother. She, 
too, had seen Edith Mason, and she understood 
very well how it was that her son had shrank 
and quailed beneath the sight; but she showed 
no such weakness. With one of her cold and 
haughty smiles she looked full into the eyes of 
the young girl with a fixed and unrecognizing 
stare, as if she had never seen her before, and 
then swept by majestically, and took her seat 
in the carriage, which, as it rolled away, dashed 
the mud of the streets upon poor Edith, who 
remained for a moment fixed, as it were, to 
the spot, and overcome with surprise and the 
rush of feelings to which such an encounter, 
and under such circumstances, naturally gave 
rise. Edith, however, soon recovered herself, 
and passed on her way. She did not mention 
the circumstance to the dear ones at home, as 
she would not give them unnecessary pain, but 
she could not altogether hide from them the 
more than ordinary gravity which oppressed 
her for the next few days. She had never 
seen the Cliffords since their hasty flight from 
Sommerville. She had never allowed herself 
to inquire about their departure, or why they 
had gone in such haste, but she guessed it all 
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very easily, and she had felt very thankful in 
her heart that she had escaped any closer union 
with them. It was not, therefore, the thought 
that Alfred Clifford was united to another 
which made her sad, for she felt quite indif- 
ferent in that regard. It was perfectly indif- 
ferent to her that he had given his hand to 
another; for if Alfred Clifford had come and 
laid untold gold at her feet, and besought her 
to be his wife, she would now, poor as she was, 
—humble and care-stricken as she was,—have 
spurned him and his offer with equal contempt. 
But it was the thought that so many years of free 
and familiar intercourse could be so soon for- 
gotten, and that ties which had seemed so strong 
could be so easily broken, which had made her 
sad. ‘The cold, heartless stare of the proud 
woman, as she swept by to her carriage, sunk 
into the soul of Edith, and for two or three 
days she could not help feeling very sad, but 
it was only for two or three days. Dearer 
objects and the cares attendant upon them, and 
her own position, soon drew her thoughts into 
another channel, and she left the butterfly 
friends of their prosperous days—whose love, 
or rather whose interest, had not been able to 
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survive the first shock of adversity which had 
fallen upon them—to go their way, whilst she 
cheerfully took her own, which, thorny as it 
was, she would not have exchanged for theirs, 
with all its tinsel and its glittering finery. 

Although she had never before seen the 
Cliffords since they left Sommerville, she had, 
nevertheless, incidentally heard of them, and 
that. Alfred Clifford was rising fast in the 
world. Although we have no intention of 
going very largely into their history—for we 
must confess that the Cliffords are persons in 
whom we feel no very great interest— we may, 
however, relate a few details of their career 
since we parted from them some two years ago 
at Sommerville. 

After leaving Sommerville in the manner 
we described in a former chapter, they hurried 
up to London, where Alfred Clifford applied 
himself assiduously to the profession which he 
had embraced. Being, as we have said, natu- 
rally eloquent, the rising young barrister soon 
began to make a noise in the world, and having, 
on one important occasion, succeeded in per- 
suading twelve intelligent and enlightened citi- 
zens that a man whose guilt was patent to all, 
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was innocent, he began to be a good deal 
sought after, and briefs poured in upon him. 
The tide of prosperity which had set in 
threatened to be too much for him, and to 
carry him away in its ebb. Before he was at 
all justified by his means in doing so, he re- 
moved to a large house, and started a dashing 
carriage; and the gay young barrister soon 
became noted for his extravagance. His mo- 
ther remonstrated, but without effect, for her 
influence was fast on the wane, and although 
she continued to reside with him, their quarrels 
were neither few nor light. He began to grow 
very weary of the restraint which she endea- 
voured to put upon him, and each succeeding 
quarrel between them weakened her influence 
still more and more, and she saw that the day 
was not very far distant when that mfluence 
would be altogether disregarded. The thought 
was a terrible one to her, whose love for her son 
was strong, nay stronger and fiercer than ever, 
and for whose sake she had sinned so deeply; 
and many and many a night when he was out, 
carousing with his gay friends, she would sit 
in her lonely room, dwelling on the bitter 
thoughts which fed upon her own heart. More 
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than once she had sat thus waiting his return, 
until the grey morning light began to creep in 
between the chinks in her shutters, and when 
she heard his carriage drive up to the door, 
she had wrapt her dressing-gown about her 
and gone down to let him in. As he entered, 
flushed with wine, she had taken his arm and 
spoken to him with all her love and ten- 
derness of old, but he had shaken off her 
touch, and told her not to bore and trouble 
him. She had not heeded this so much, for 
she could bear much from him, but he had 
wounded her still more deeply than this. She 
felt her hold upon him slipping away from her 
grasp, and she had made several efforts to 
recover it. Several times, when she had thus 
waited up for him, and gone down to meet 
him at the door, she had fancied that he 
seemed more tender towards her than usual, 
as he chid her for sitting up for him, and told 
her that she should leave that office to his 
servants. She had taken his arm and begged 
of him to come with her to her room, as she 
wished to talk with him for a few moments; 
but when he had discovered that she only 
wanted to speak to him of all her love and 
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fondness for him, reminding him of the days 
gone by, and telling him how her heart would 
break if she did but lose his love, he had 
risen with such a wearied and annoyed ex- 
pression upon his face, and answered her in 
words so ordinary and commonplace, so little 
corresponding to her own impetuous love, that 
she had turned away in sorrow, which was, in 
truth, near akin to despair. When he had 
gone, and she had watched his unsteady steps 
as he sought his own room, she had sat down, 
and pressing her hands upon her head, had 
thought in the bitterness of her heart whether 
it was for this that she had sinned so deeply,— 
whetherit was for this that she had, as the tempter 
persuaded her, steeped herself in sin beyond 
the power of pardon,—whether it was for this 
return that she had toiled and thought for 
him, sacrificing every tender feeling of her 
woman’s heart, that she might be all in all to 
him, and he all in all to her. And thus 
she sat till the daylight came streaming in 
upon her, thinking all the while that she was 
but reaping what she had sown, but that the 
harvest was a fruitless and a blighted one, and 
scarcely worth the labour it had cost her. 
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Then, without seeking her couch, she bathed 
her burning face and forehead in the water of 
her jug, and stole out in the early morning to 
the bedroom of her son. | 

She watched him for hours as he slept with his 
head upon his arm, looking in his sleep so much 
more like her fair-haired boy of otherand less bit- 
ter days; and asshe stooped down to kiss his face, 
but softly that she might not disturb him, the 
bitter thoughts which his conduct of the night 
before might have bred towards him in her 
heart would all vanish away, and he was her 
boy, her treasure, and her idol once again; and 
if, when he awoke, and saw her sitting by his 
side, he did but put out his hand and draw her 
to him that he might kiss her, and speak some 
tender word to her, she was happy, and fed 
and lived upon the fond delusion till their next 
quarrel chased it from her heart. 

And thus, in quarrels and in momentary 
reconciliations, sped their lives away for some 
space of time, but the crowning and long- 
dreaded blow came at last. Without consulting 
her upon his choice, and with no previous word 
of warning, he one morning sauntered into 
her room, and carelessly informed her of his 
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approaching marriage, mentioning at the same 
time the name of the lady whom he had 
selected, a young person of brilliant manners, 
but of little fortune, and one of the last whom 
Mrs. Clifford would have wished to see in the 
position of his wife. 

She struggled hard with her emotions, for 
she was now unwilling to display her weakness 
even before him; but the stroke was too much 
for her, strong-minded and disciplined as she 
was in every feeling, and for some short time she 
gave way to sobs and tears. ‘Then rising, she 
drew herself up to her full height, and casting 
upon him one mingled look of rage and in- 
dignation, before which even he quailed and 
shrunk, and with her dark eyes flashing forth 
the burning language which her lips refused to 
utter, she passed him by with all her old 
haughtiness and majestic tread, and retiring 
into her inner room, shut the door with a vio- 
lent shock, and drew the bolt behind her as she 
entered. 

For several days no entreaties of his could 
prevail upon her to meet him. It is no task of 
ours to chronicle the mode in which she spent 
those days, or the bitter thoughts which during 
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them goaded her on to desperation. We may 
merely tell that when at length she did come 
forth, it was with all the marks of the recent 
conflict deep upon her face. She was very 
pale, and the streaks of silver in her dark hair 
' showed how much she had suffered in her 
struggle with herself. She had, however, evi- 
dently made up her mind that there was no- 
thing to be gained by opposing him, and that 
her influence over him was virtually gone; for 
when he met her for the first time after the 
announcement, and coming over to greet her 
as she entered the room, spoke kindly to her, 
begging of her to pardon him the pain he 
might have caused her, and asking her to sanc- 
tion his intended marriage, she gave him her 
hand, coldly and without a word, and as he kissed 
it she turned away and took her place at table. 

She consented to superintend the necessary 
arrangements and preparations for the cere- 
mony, and also to attend it when it should take 
place. She seemed cold and indifferent about 
it, but that was all; and he thought that she 
was either reconciled to it, or that she was in- 
different to the prospect of parting from him. 


He would have thought differently could he 
Q 
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have seen her when she had locked herself in 
her own room, and drawn froma secret drawer 
in her desk a miniature of himself taken when 
he was a child, and several other simple memo- 
rials of his childish days. Could he have seen 
her bending over them in the paroxysms of her 
agony, and pressing them long and wildly to her 
lips, he would have learned that she was neither 
reconciled nor indifferent to it. Most of all, 
could he have heard the wild, unearthly cry, 
“ Lost, lost, lost,” with which she threw herself 
upon her couch, and hid her face in her hands 
as she rocked to-and-fro, he might have formed, 
perhaps, some slight idea of the price which she 
had paid for him, and for the possession of the 
love which had already nearly escaped, and 
was every day slipping more and more irre- 
trievably from her grasp. 

However, when the day arrived she attended 
the ceremony, agreeably to the promise she had 
made him. She listened to it with a calm face 
—calm all but the quivering lip, which of itself 
told her tale quite sufficiently to an acute ob- 
= server. When it was over she kissed him and 

his bride coldly, and without apparent emotion, 
and offered them her congratulations. 
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The accidental sight of Edith Mason had 
aroused her bad passions, by reminding her of 
her baffled plans at the very moment when it 
was most painful to be so reminded of them. 
There was, however, something of triumph and 
retaliation in the gay cortege which waited the 
nuptials of her son; and wrongly thinking 
that Edith Mason would so feel the sight, she 
had cast upon her sucha glance of pride and 
triumph, as she passed her by on her way to 
her carriage. She was, however, sadly, sadly 
mistaken. 

The bridal day and its festivities passed 
away, and she bore up bravely. Even when 
the carriage which was to carry them away 
drove up, she still maintained her composure, 
and waved her hand to them with a cold smile 
upon her face, as they were whirled away. 
She had kept on her mask wonderfully well; 
she had betrayed no sign of weakness before 
her who had taken her own place in her son’s 
love, and there was great comfort and con- 
solation in this hought. 

It was only when the guests had all departed, 
and the house was empty, and she safe from 
observation in the privacy of her own solitary 
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room, that she again hid her face in her hands 
and gave way to passionate floods of tears, 
every now and then springing wildly to her 
feet,and pacing up and down with quick, irre- 
gular steps, and ever and anon, as the darkness 
closed around her, breaking the silent stillness 
of the night, with the same unearthly cry: 
“ Lost, lost, lost.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


LITTLE KATIE GOES TO SING THE “ ADESTE” WITH 
THE SAINTS IN HEAVEN. 


Ir is Christmas Eve, and Edith sits in a quiet 
and darkened room, by the side of Katie’s 
little bed. It is only a question of hours now, 
for the end is near, and Edith, with all her sor- 
row pent up as much as may be in her heart, 
is waiting for its coming, waiting for the mo- 
ment when the shadow shall pass across the 
fair young face, and the little heart cease for 
ever from its throbbings and its griefs. 
Father Seymour has said mass for her in 
her room, and given the sick child her viaticum 
to help her on her way, to strengthen and con- 
sole her in her passage through the valley of 
death; and the little altar is still standing in 
the room at Katie’s own request. It is decked 
with such bright and beautiful flowers as are 
rarely seen at Christmas time, for Lady Oaken- 
shaw has sent the choicest ones her conserva- 
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tory can supply. There is, too, a profusion of 
the dark green holly, with its bright red berries, 
tastefully disposed about it, and it makes the 
little room look so gay and cheerful, that were 
it not for the drawn blind, and the pale, wasted 
face of the dying child, it would be hard to 
Imagine that the angel of death is so near, or 
that a soul is hovering so closely on that 
dreaded change which is so fearful in its very 
thought to the sons of men. 

Father Seymour has not been gone more 
than an hour, and Katie, who lies with her face 
towards the little altar, has remained perfectly 
quiet and still eversince. Every now and then 
she opens her eyes and looks upon the altar, 
and a gentle smile plays across her wasted fea- 
tures as she evidently dwells on happier thoughts 
than those which belong to this world of misery 
and sin. 

Edith sits by her head, but drawn a little 
back, that the sight even of her may not 
distract the child from her happy thoughts. 
Her beads and her medal are twined about her 
hands, and they have laid, at her own request, 
upon her pillow, so that she can see it, the 
wreath of pure white flowers which she wore 
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when she made her first communion, but four 
short months ago. 

And thus the innocent young child drifts 
away from life, and Edith with an aching heart 
sits waiting for the solemn moment. 

For the last few days she has had a strange 
fancy, or rather a desire. It has taken a deep 
hold on her young heart. She has whispered 
it once or twice to Edith, and this morning, 
after Father Seymour had heard her last simple 
confession, she told it to him too, and spoke 
of it so earnestly, and yet with such childlike 
innocence and simplicity, that the old man 
turned aside his face to hide his tears, as he 
listened to her words. She knows that she is 
dying, and the one strong wish that has taken 
hold of her young heart is an ardent desire 
that she may be in heaven to sing the Adeste 
with the saints and angels of God on the 
coming Christmas Day. 

It is very near now, and Katie has been so 
weak for the last few days that they have 
wondered that she has lived so long. To-day, 
however, she seems so much stronger, and her 
eye looks so bright, that Edith begins to think 
she may be spared to them some days longer; 
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but Katie whispers to her more than once as 
the day wears on, “ Eddy, darling, I know that 
God will let me sing the Adeste in heaven.” 

“God knows, dear, dear Katie,” answers 
Edith through her tears. Aye, God knows. 

Towards afternoon she became very restless, 
and tossed about upon her little bed, her 
breathing becoming every moment more and 
more laboured. It was about five o’clock, and 
already dark outside, when she seemed as if 
she would speak, and Edith bent down to catch 
her words. 

“Eddy, love,” she whispered, “take me in 
your arms, and sing to me once again, if you 
please. Dear, dear Edith.” | 

Edith lifted her half out of her little bed, 
and wrapping some covering round her, took 
her in her arms. It was hard to sing with such 
a sorrow on her heart, but she could not refuse 
to gratify her wish. 

« What shall I sing you, Katie?” 

“The Christmas song, if you please, Edith 
dear.” 

“Oh, no, Katie—not that—anything but 
that. Z could not sing that to-night.” 

“Yes, Edith, if you please, the Christmas 
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song. Just this once. I shall never ask you 
again. Just this once.” 

It wrung her heart to its inmost core, but 
she could not refuse to comply with the re- 
quest of the dying child, and in a low voice 
she began to sing the simple ballad, which the 
child had loved so much in the days gone by. 

Edith had striven hard to restrain her feel- 
ings while she sang, but as she finished the last 
verse she gave way, and her tears gushing out, 
despite her efforts to restrain them, fell upon 
the face of the child who still rested upon her 
bosom. 

Katie looked up with wondering eyes, and 
gazed long and earnestly into her sister’s face. 
At last she seemed to comprehend it, and as 
Edith laid her gently down in her bed, she 
heard her whisper, as if her mind were still 
dwelling on the words of the ballad, “ God 
bless us, every one. God bless us, every one.” 

It is night now, and still she lives. They 
have lighted two candles upon the little altar, 
and by their dim and shadowy light they sit 
about her bed, and watch her changing face. 
The old man turns away and hides his face, 
and the mother rocks to-and-fro in her uncon- 
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trollable sorrow. Edith moistens the parched 
lips, and wipes away the gathering sweat, and 
they all know now that it will not be long. 
She has opened her eyes once or twice with a 
wondering look, and asked them if they do not 
hear the voices that are singing. They answer 
her softly and soothingly, for they know that 
her mind is wandering, and that she is thinking 
of the Adeste and of God. 

And so, through the long night, till it is 
close upon twelve o'clock. As the clocks of 
all the churches round about ring out the mid- 
night hour, the sound seems to disturb her, 
and again she opens her eyes and fixes them 
with a longing look upon her sister’s face. 

Her voice is scarcely audible, as Edith 
anxiously bends down over her. “ Edith,” she 
murmurs at length—* Edith, darling, has it 
come ?” 

“Yes, Katie. Jesus is born. Christmas Day 
has come.” 

The child closes her eyes again. There is 
a little throb, a momentary gurgling in her 
throat, a deepening of the shadow on her fair 
young face, and Katie has gone to sing the 
Adeste with the saints of God in heaven. 
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They lay her out upon her bed, and crown 
her with the fair white flowers. They fold her 
little hands across her breast, and leave her 
beads within her wasted fingers, and when 
every little office which the tenderest love 
can suggest has been performed with fondest 
care, and they look upon her calm, white face, 
so placid in its peace and still repose, they 
turn away at length with hearts that are full 
of hope and resignation, leaving their dear one 
in the hands of God, and believing that, even 
now, she is resting on his loving breast. They 
feel that God has been good even in taking her 
away from them, before the world had cast its 
stain upon her, and blighted with the curse of 
sin the innocent freshness of her childish heart. 
They feel all this, and although nature will 
have its way for some brief space, the tears 
they shed are not the tears of those who sorrow 
without hope. When, later on, Edith has 
hurried away to church, and her head is bent 
as the majestic swell of the “ Gloria” peals 
upon her ear, her thoughts rise up from earth 
to heaven, and mingling with the strains which 
are ringing through the heavenly court to 
celebrate the feast of God made man, she ever 
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seems to hear one well-known childish voice, 
which had solonged and prayed that she might 
join the heavenly choir on this happy day, that 
she feels as if it must be so, and she never for 
a moment thinks of the child but as resting in 
the heart of God, and blessed with all the 
brightness of His never-fading light. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


RUIN AT LAST; CHRISTMAS DAY; AN UNLOOKED- 
FOR STRANGER APPEARS ON THE SCENE. 


As soon as mass was over Edith hastened 
home again, and joined the two mourners who 
kept watch in the darkened room. She found 
her father kneeling by the side of the dead 
child engaged in prayer, whilst the poor 
mother, whose grief was much more violent 
than theirs, because she sorrowed without the 
lively hope and consolation with which religion 
filled their hearts, sat some little distance apart, 
bathed in tears. Candles were burning upon 
the altar, and the dead child looked so calm 
and happy, and there was such a pleasant smile 
upon her little face, that but for the cold and 
icy touch you might have thought she was 
but sleeping, whilst some loving hand had 
strewn her over in rich profusion with bright 
flowers, mingled with the darker green of holly 
and of ivy. | 
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Edith persuaded her father and mother to 
leave the room and take some little rest, which 
they sadly needed. It was well that none of 
them had heart to eat or drink, for there was 
nothing in the house but a little bread and tea. 
Edith had spent their last shilling the day 
before in paying the doctor when he had made 
his visit to the child, and at last they were 
penniless, absolutely and utterly penniless. 

Edith had never known till now how much 
the heart can bear without breaking, and how 
much sorrow the soul can sustain without faint- 
ing away and giving up the struggle in despair. 
But as she sat down by the side of the little 
child, she felt as if she must give way at length; 
she had struggled her very best, she had toiled 
without ceasing, she had spared herself in no 
conceivable way so far as she knew, and yet 
with all her efforts, poverty, absolute, griping 
poverty was upon them, and they had no 
Christmas meal to eat, although that mattered 
but little, for none of them could have tasted it 
had the most sumptuous banquet been spread 
before them, neither had they the means of 
purchasing a morsel of food, and Edith, as she 
pressed her hands upon her forehead, felt that 
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God was trying them to the very utmost, and 
the cross grew so heavy that for one brief 
moment.she almost felt inclined to murmur at 
its weight. 

The annuity of her mother, when added to 
the payment which she received from her little 
pupils, barely sufficed to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of their humble household. These ex- 
penses had, of course, been greater during the 
long illness of poor Katie, and it was only by 
the most rigid economy and by great manage- 
ment that they had been able to pay the doctor 
who had attended the child. 

Edith had learned from the undertaker what 
the expenses of the humble funeral would be, 
and she had calculated that by selling her books 
and several little trinkets which yet remained 
to her, she would be nearly able to make up the 
required sum, and she trusted to the good 
nature of the man to give her credit for some 
short time for the remainder. More than a 
month yet remained before they could draw 
her mother’s quarterly allowance, and they 
were already in arrears for their rent. That 
very day she had been called down from the 
side of the dead child to meet their landlord, 
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a rough, coarse man, and he had sworn with a 
brutal oath that unless they paid him within 
three days he would sell them up, and turn 
them out upon the streets. Such a step, should 
he persevere in his determination, and she had 
no reason to believe that he would relent, 
would necessarily bring utter ruin upon them. 
If they were turned out of their present house, 
of course her little school would be broken up, 
and one of their principal means of support at 
once cut off. Without money, and without 
means of any kind as they would be, who 
would give them shelter, or whither should 
they turn their steps; and as Edith sat with all 
these sad reflections chasing one another 
through her mind, it is little wonder if she 
began to find her burden almost too heavy for 
her, and more than she could bear. 

“ My God,” she murmured more than once, 
“My God, it is hard. Give me strength to 
bear it.” | 

It was hard, and it grew harder still, when 
she saw the old man come in again, so crushed 
and broken by their almost hopeless struggle, 
who sitting down by her side without a word 
took her hand in his and began to weep; for 
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she knew that he was not weeping for the child 
who was gone, but for the one who was left, 
and what could she say to comfort him? no- 
thing, surely nothing. She had spared him all 
along, as much as ever she had been able, the 
knowledge of their actual state, but, of course, 
he knew it now, and he was sinking under it; 
andas Edith looked upon his poor sorrow-stricken 
face, and felt his trembling hand as it rested 
within her own, she knew that without some 
sudden and unlooked-for succour overtook them 
it would not be very long until he followed lit- 
tle Kate, and it was hard, truly it was hard to 
know and feel all this, and, at the same time, 
to feel so utterly hopeless, so utterly impotent 
to aid and succour him. She knew that if they 
could but struggle on for a few months more 
they might be able to manage, for now that 
Katie was dead, and Walter provided for, her 
father and mother might be able to live upon 
the annuity, combined with what she might 
be able to add to it by her efforts, and she 
was ready for anything now. If her little 
school should be broken up, she was ready to 
return even to Lady Hopkins, supposing that 


lady would have been willing to receive her; 
R 
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she was ready to work her fingers to the bone, 
if she could but place the dear ones who were 
left to her above the reach of want; for patient, 
gentle Edith never thought of self in comparison 
with them, but it was the present weight that 
was crushing them to the earth. It was the pre- 
sent crisis which was overwhelming them, and 
which was bringing irretrievable ruin in its 
train, and she could not see how they were to 
escape it. Look to the right or look to the left, 
and all seemed equally dark and dreary; hea- 
ven itself seemed closed against her, and for 
the time the bitterness grew so heavy that she 
could find no rest, even there where, hitherto, 
in her heaviest trials she had always been able 
to find it, in the heart of God. Her heart was 
throbbing, and her head seemed all on fire, as she 
sat strivingin vain with the bitter thoughts which 
so oppressed her. “It is no use; God does not 
care for me,” she had almost said in her de- 
spair, when she raised her eyes, and her look met 
that of her father. He was gazing intently at her, 
but with a look that was so full of sorrow, so full 
of hopeless misery and despair, a look that said 
so plainly that his last prop was gone now that 
Edith had given up, that it recalled her to her- 
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self inasingle moment. She threw her arms 
around his neck, and wept for a few moments 
upon his breast. He did not speak, but gently 
stroked her hair with his hand, and pressed 
her to his heart in silent sadness. Her violent 
fit of weeping did her good, but it was soon 
over. She dried her eyes, and presently looked 
into his face, with her old cheerful smile, and 
his face lighted up as he marked it, for he felt 
that Edith was herself again, and that all would 
yet be well. Without a word she took his hand 
and led him to the dead child’s bier. As they 
knelt down together, Edith took the cold little 
hand in hers, and laid her burning face upon 
it, and as she once more raised her own poor 
heart to God in loving prayer, the golden light 
of which she had sung the day before came 
gleaming down upon her, and in the sacred 
memories which flitted round them in the hal- 
lowed presence of poor little Kate, she took the 
old man once again to her loving heart, to la- 
bour and to toil for him with all her strength, 
and with all the trusting confidence in God, 
which had, for one brief moment, nearly left 
her soul, but which was glowing in her now 
brighter and clearer than ever. 
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It was another step in the great lesson they 
were learning, and it had been a bitter one. 
For a moment, they had looked upon the cross 
without the crown, but it was over now; and 
they were ready for whatever else might be 
in store for them; to walk the world, if God 
so willed it, poorer and more friendless than 
they had been heretofore, with less of comfort, 
less of hope, less of any worldly stay about their 
lonely path; with nought of earthly consola- 
tion to cheer them on their thorny way, save the 
priceless treasure of another’s never-dying love, 
the happy consciousness of duty done, and the 
firm and constant expectation of the bright re- 
ward, which God was long delaying, but which 
they knew was sure to come at last. 

Thus they spent their Christmas Day, and 
despite their poverty, despite the fact that they 
had no Christmas meal to eat, who shall say 
that it was not a happy one. “ Merry” it was 
not; “ merry” it could not have been, with 
little Katie dead upon her bed; but happy it was, 
because it was blessed by trials and afflictions 
which drew them nearer to their God, and ren- 
dered them so much more like to Him who was 
born on that holy day, than they might have 
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been had they spent their Christmas Day in 
brighter scenes, and with more of mere worldly 
happiness around them. 

About seven o’clock in the evening, Edith 
was sitting alone by the side of Kate. Her 
face was grave, perhaps sad, but there were no 
tears upon it. She had regained her compo- 
sure and her confidence in God. She had 
shrunk from the thought as long as possible, but 
she had now determined, for the sake of those 
who yet were left to her, to write a note in the 
morning to Lady Oakenshaw, asking the loan of 
the money they would require to carry them over 
their present difficulties, and she felt that her 
application would not be rejected. She had, as 
we have said, shrunk from this step as long 
as possible, and for many reasons, but she had 
now conquered her reluctance to it. 

She was sitting thus, buried in thoughts, 
which, though grave, were not sorrowful. 
She was thinking of little Kate,—not of the 
child whose corpse was by her side, but of the 
bright spirit which she believed to be resting in 
the sight of God; and she felt full of peace and 
holy joy. Just then there came a knock at 
the street door; but Edith was so buried in her 
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own thoughts that, although she heard it, she 
was scarcely conscious, and did not heed it. 
There was a little bustle, and a sound of feet 
below, but still she did not advert to it, and it 
was only when she heard her mother utter a 
loud scream, that her consciousness fully re- 
turned to her; she sprang to her feet and hur- 
ried down stairs to their little parlour, whence 
the sound had come. As she opened the door 
she saw her mother clinging to the neck of a 
tall, dignified old man. One of his hands was 
round Mrs. Mason, and the other was grasped 
in that of her husband. As Edith entered the 
room in amazement, the stranger looked at her 
for an instant closely and earnestly. He dis- 
engaged himself gently from Mrs. Mason’s em- 
brace, and placed her inachair. Then, with 
the tears streaming down his face, he turned 
to Edith and opened his arms. 

“ Edith, dearest,’ he sobbed out, for the 
strong man was weeping like a little child, 
“ come to me, come to my heart.” 

She knew instinctively that it was her uncle 
who had come home from India, and she threw 
herself into his arms, and cried aloud. She saw 
in an instant from his dress and bearing that he 
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was well to do in the world and able to assist 
them; that he was willing, too,she knew equally 
well as she felt how fondly he pressed her to his 
heart. Aid had come to them at last, when it 
was least expected, and from a quarter on 
which they had never reckoned, and the brave 
young girl, who had faced the world and all 
its struggles without a tear, gave way at last, 
and cried and wept as though her heart would 
break. 

He held her in his arms a long, long time, 
ere he could speak a word to soothe her. 

“« Edith,” he said at length, between his sobs, 
“ Edith, my darling child, take heart ; I know 
it all,” he went on, “ but your trials are over 
now. Ihave riches in abundance, and have 
come to share them with you; and what will 
please you more to hear,” he added, as he drew 
her still more closely to him, that he might 
whisper in her ear, ‘‘ Edith, your uncle is a Ca- 
tholic, too.” 

* * * * * * * 

Later on, Edith and he went up to the dead 
child’s room. After they had knelt down 
some space of time, he rose and placed his hand 
on Edith’s head, and with his eyes raised up 
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to heaven, called God to witness how he took 
her to his heart and love, to watch, to guard, 
to tend and care for her and hers through all 
the coming years, even as she had cared for 
others through those that were gone. 

The others soon came up too, and when he 
had heard of Katie’s longing wish to sing the 
Adeste in heaven on this Christmas Day, he 
would not be satisfied till Edith sang it for 
him now. She sat down where she could see 
the child’s calm, happy face, and sang the 
Adeste for them in her low, sweet voice; and, as 
she sang, the golden light came gleaming down 
upon them yet again, as they looked upon the 
fading form of the innocent child who had 
gone before them to her rest, and who even 
now was looking on them from her home 
above, with love that was so much superior 
to their own, as heavenly love is purer than the 
love of earth. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


UNCLE HUMPHREY TELLS HIS STORY; A NEW-YEAR’S 
GIFT. 


Tux funeral is over. They have carried Katie 
far away from London, with its noise and smoke, 
and buried her in Father Ayleward’s little coun- 
try graveyard, in a pleasant spot, where the grass 
will be always green, and where, in the summer- 
time, the flowers which she had loved so much 
in life will bloom in luxuriant profusion above 
her in her grave. They have all returned to 
London, and are spending their last evening in 
the humble home, the scene of so much sorrow 
and trial; for on to-morrow, New-year’s Day, 
they are to leave it for ever. 

Mrs. Mason sits by her brother, and her eye, 
every now and then, turns fondly and proudly 
towards him. Edith is, as usual, by the old 
man’s side; and notwithstanding their mourning 
garments, they look very happy. They sit very 
still and quiet, for Uncle Humphrey has pro- 
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mised to tell them his adventures in India 
before they leave their present home, and he 
is now about to fulfil his promise. 

Uncle Humphrey, or, to give him his due 
titles and honours, Sir Humphrey de Mordaunt, 
is a fine, handsome man. His beard, as well 
as his hair and moustache, are plentifully 
sprinkled with grey, but he nevertheless is 
very strong and hearty. Having gone out to 
India early in life, he became acclimatised, and 
although he has come home again with a very 
sunburnt face, Sir Humphrey boasts that his 
liver is sound and untouched. He isa little 
quick in his manner, and acts like a man who 
has been accustomed to live much amongst 
inferiors; but, as they have already discovered, 
he is full of love and benevolent feeling. 

Sir Humphrey, or Uncle Humphrey, as he 
insists upon being called, has already told them 
more than once that there is nothing whatever 
in the least degree romantic in his adventures, 
but they nevertheless show considerable anxiety 
and curiosity to hear them. Uncle Humphrey 
dashes at his work in an off-hand kind ofa 
way, and soon gets through it. ‘“ You know,” he 
says, turning towards his sister, and then looking 
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at Mr. Mason, “ what a scapegrace I always 
was in my younger days.” They protest, but 
Uncle Humphrey goes on, not heeding their 
protest. ‘ When, therefore, our poor father 
died, and I found that the empty title was 
about the only thing there was for me to 
inherit, I began to consider what would be the 
best means of adding something more substan- 
tial to it. I felt that there was but little chance 
of my doing much towards realizing this project 
in England,and thatmy sounding title would not 
be of much advantage to me. I therefore laid 
Sir Humphrey aside for a little while, until I 
could take him up again with more satisfac- 
tion, and determined, as you know, to go out 
to India to seek my fortune. I only got on 
indifferently for some time, and had a hard fight 
for it. However, by degrees, I worked my 
way until I procured a situation as clerk in the 
counting-house of a wealthy merchant in Cal- 
cutta. I devoted myself assiduously to the 
duties of my office, and strove hard to give 
satisfaction to my master. He was a keen, but 
nevertheless kind, old man. He very soon 
guessed that I had not always been engaged 
in pursuits such as those to which I now de- 
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voted myself, and before very long he had 
wormed my story out of me. He professed 
to be very little interested in it, and spoke a 
good deal about the true nobility which is 
common to all men; but I saw, nevertheless, 
that he did not like me any the worse because 
I was Sir Humphrey in disguise. He did not 
evince any very apparent partiality for me, but 
I found that he lost no opportunity of ad- 
vancing my interests when he could do so 
without attracting too much attention, or 
awakening the suspicions of my fellow-clerks. 
I, as was but natural, became really attached 
to the old man, and applied myself heart and 
soul to my business, and endeavoured by every 
means in my power to serve my master faith- 
fully and truly. 

“ Things went on in this way for nearly ten 
years,” continued Uncle Humphrey, “ when an 
opportunity presented itself to me of serving my 
master very materially. Several times, when 
the books had been balanced, considerable 
deficits had been discovered, but the fraud 
had been so dexterously managed that we 
could not unravel it. My master was very 
uneasy, and in fact, so were we all, for the 
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suspicion, of course, attached in a certain 
degree to all of us. I had long noticed that 
one of my fellow-clerks, who happened to lodge 
in the same house as myself, seemed to be pos- 
sessed of much more ready cash than could be 
accounted for by any ordinary explanation. I 
watched him closely for a long time, but could 
discover no fact upon which I could lay my 
finger. At length I took a detective of great 
skill into my confidence. I narrated the cir- 
cumstances to him very cautiously at first, 
suppressing names, and putting it as a merely 
hypothetical case. Inspector Jones was by no 
means satisfied with my generalities, and his 
professional instincts being excited by my tale, 
he pressed me to come to particulars. When I 
had done so, Inspector Jones struck the table 
with his hand, and exclaimed more forcibly than 
grammatically, ‘Thats him. Tll have him.’ 
Nevertheless, he baffled both the inspector and 
myself for some time longer. A train of cir- 
cumstances, with which I will not weary you, 
brought him into our toils, and, one day, the 
inspector and I watched him, through two little 
eye-holes which the inspector had got made 
with wonderful skill, forge my master’s name 
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to a bill for £10,000. We arranged our plan 
on the spot, and in a few hurried whispers. 
Our great object of course was to obtain pos- 
session of the note at once. Our plan seemed 
almost a desperate one, but it was our only one, 
and we determined to risk it. The inspector 
stole down on tip-toe to the door of the room 
where the clerk was writing. When I was 
sure that he was there, I struck a violent blow 
on the partition wall against which I stood. 
The guilty clerk turned from his desk in asto- 
nishment, to see what was the cause of the dis- 
turbance. I repeated the blow, and leaving the 
forged bill upon his desk, he walked over to 
examine the wall of the room. The inspector, 
who had kept his eye to the key-hole the whole 
time, now rushed in, and in an instant secured 
the forged bill. The guilty man, seeing that 
all was discovered, at once acknowledged his 
guilt, and confessed, that emboldened by the 
success of several smaller speculations, he was 
now about to commence a series of dishonesties 
on a grander and bolder scale. The inspector 
received a handsome reward. For my part I 
refused everything in the shape of recompense, 
for what I considered merely the discharge of 
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my duty. I shall never forget the gratitude 
of my master tome. The old man seized my 
hand and fairly cried as he clasped it in both 
his own. I need scarcely say that now my 
promotion was very rapid, and I was very soon 
appointed head clerk, with a salary of £700 
a year. 

“« I was now emboldened,” Uncle Humphrey 
goes on, “to open my mind to him on another 
matter. I have not mentioned before,” and 
here Uncle Humphrey’s voice begins to grow 
very tender, “ that my master had one 
only child, a daughter. I had often dined 
with them, and thus had often met her. An 
attachment sprung up between us. In my 
humble capacity you may suppose that I shrank 
from asking the hand of the wealthy merchant’s 
daughter. Emboldened much, however, by my 
late service to him, and still more by his kindness 
towards me, I ventured in trembling words to 
prefer my suit. You may conceive what my 
feelings were when my master, rising from 
his chair, came over to me and told me, his 
humble clerk, the tears all the while running 
down his face, that he would rather see me the 
husband of his child than any other man in 
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creation. In two months more I was his part- 
ner. He insisted upon my now resuming my 
proper title, and I must confess that I was 
nothing loth, and in another month we were 
united.” 

Uncle Humphrey looks round when he has 
gone thus far in his narrative, and seeing their 
eyes fixed upon him in deepest attention, he 
smiles and goes on. 

“The good old man soon died, and the 
immense concern devolved upon me alone. It 
prospered beyond my most ardent expectation, 
and in the course of a few years I should have 
found it difficult to say how rich I was.” 

“ But, Humphrey,” here puts in Mrs. Mason, 
“how was it that you never wrote to us all 
this time?” 

“ Why, Emma,” he answers, “ I can scarcely 
tell. It was not that I forgot you, for I never, 
never did. I often thought of you, and oftener 
still determined to write to you; but for a long 
time I had so little to say for myself that I 
was almost ashamed to write. Then I put it 
off so long that I became ashamed on that 
account, too. And so, months and years went 
by, and I never wrote, although always intend- 
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ing todo so, But,” and he looks round with 
a deprecating air, “I never forgot you. I 
never, never did;” and they know very well 
from his looks and his voice that he never had 
forgotten them. 

Uncle Humphrey now resumes. “I was 
very rich,” he goes on, “and I was very 
happy, when it pleased God to try me sorely. 
Within twelve months of each other I lost my 
dear wife and our only child. It was a heavy 
trial. God alone knows how heavy it was ;” and 
Uncle Humphrey stops for a few moments, 
and puts his handkerchief to his face. He soon 
goes on, however. “ When they were gone I 
began to feel that I had no longer any business 
in India, and my heart yearned to my native 
land, and the dear ones I had left in it. I 
arranged my affairs and left India for ever. 
As soon as I arrived in England I flew on the 
wings of impatience to Sommerville. I found 
that you had left. No one, not even your suc- 
cessor,” he continues, turning to Mr. Mason, 
“could tell me what had become of you. 
They referred me to Father Ayleward, who 
told me of your conversion. He did not know 


what your present position was, but directed 
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me to Father Seymour, of St. —— Church, 
as one who might know of you. My heart 
was all on fire with love and impatience. I 
hurried back to London, and arrived on Christ- 
mas Eve. On Christmas Day I waited on Mr. 
Seymour, but he was so much engaged that 
it was late in the day ere I could obtain an 
interview with him. At last, however, he came 
down to me, and I told him my errand. He 
listened to me with eyes sparkling with joy, 
and I really believe that.a very little would 
have made him cry. He told me your sad 
story—told me it all,” adds Uncle Humphrey, 
and he gets up and goes over to kiss Edith, 
and then her mother. Mr. Mason and he shake 
hands without a word. ‘Since I lost my own 
dear ones in India,” he continues, but in a 
very low voice, ‘‘I have never felt anything 
so much. I almost died with shame and vexa- 
tion when I heard of all your sufferings, and 
I rolling in useless wealth all the while. I 
believe you have forgiven me; but,” he adds 
anxiously, “ I shall never be fully convinced 
that you have done so until you consent to 
share my wealth with me. I am about to pur- 
chase the old estate,” he continues, turning 
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again to his sister, “for it is in the market, 
and I hope, please God, that we shall yet 
spend many happy days together in it.” 

Uncle Humphrey stops for a moment, hesi- 
tates, and goes on again. 

“Edith, my child,” he continues, “ I have 
something to say concerning you, but I can’t 
say it to-day. God bless you, my darling,” 
resumes Uncle Humphrey, very solemnly— 
“God Almighty bless you. You have nobly 
fulfilled a duty which ought to have been 
mine. Will you pardon me, Edith,” he adds, 
in his manly voice, “ for the past neglect, and 
spare just one little corner in your heart for 
a desolate old man, who will esteem it as his 
richest treasure ?” 

“« Don’t talk thus,” says Edith, as she comes 
over to him and puts her arms lovingly round 
his neck, and kisses him. “ Uncle Humphrey, 
don't talk thus. God has tried us, but he has 
rewarded us too, and that in an abundant mea- 
sure; and we none of us would wish the past 
to have been otherwise than it has been. It has 
drawn us nearer to one another, and taught us 
how much we could bear, with one another’s 
love to strengthen and support us. And you 
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know,” she goes on, with her old bright smile, 
as she holds his brown hand in hers—“ you 
know, Uncle Humphrey, that if you had come 
home sooner we might not have given you so 
hearty a welcome. Then, tell me, was it not 
all for the best? Speak the truth, now—was 
it not all for the best?” 

Uncle Humphrey does not speak the truth, 
for the truth is that he cannot speak at all. 
He only draws her more closely to him, and 
whispers now and then, with long intervals of 
tearful silence, * Edith. Dear, dear Edith.” 

“ But, Uncle Humphrey,” suggests Edith at 
last, in her low, sweet voice, “ you have not 
told us how you became a Catholic.” 

Uncle Humphrey brightens up again. ** Why, 
my dear,” he says, “it is a very simple story. 
This is how it came to pass. Soon after I lost 
my wife I was seized-with a very sharp attack 
of cholera; I thought I was about to die, and 
sent in a great hurry for my own clergyman, 
as I was- not atall easy about dying as I was. 
He presently sent me word that he would have 
been very glad to come to me, but that he could 
notrun the risk of carrying back the infection 
to his wife and family. He recommended me 
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to have a lively faith in my Redeemer, and 
that I need not be afraid, for that He would 
lead me through the valley of the shadow of 
death. This all seemed very scriptural and 
nice, but still, it was scarcely the consolation 
which a dying man required, and so I bade 
my servant hasten for a dissenting minister, 
who lived close by. He too declined to visit 
me, but sent me word to lean upon the Lord. 
In my terror and despair I cried out to them 
to run for the Catholic priest. I scarcely ex- 
pected that he would come, after my recent 
experiences, but, to my joy and gratitude, he 
was at my bedside in half an hour. I did not 
die, and you may guess the rest.” 

“ God is very good,” whispers Edith, with 
tears of gratitude standing in her eyes. 

« Yes, dearest,” he answers with emotion no 
less than her own, “ God is very, very good.” 

And as they spend their last evening in 
the house, spite of all she has undergone since 
she entered it, Edith somehow feels sorry 
to leave it, for she can never forget how 
much they have been drawn together by the 
trials they have undergone since they first be- 
came its tenants, nor can she ever forget how 
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little patient Katie sickened and died within 
its four walls, 

She is up betimes next morning, for they are 
to leave early. She is in the room where Katie 
died. Itis stripped of its little altar, and there 
is no visible mark of what has so lately taken 
place within it, but Edith’s heart is full of the 
memories which cling around it, full of golden 
memories of the dear young child who laid 
upon her breast, and pined away for the green 
fields and pleasant flowers, and who went away 
to God to sing the Adeste with the angels in 
heaven. 

Edith sits in the room for the last time on 
the morning of New Year’s Day; a gentle rap 
is heard at the door, and she rises to see who the 
visitor may be. 

Uncle Humphrey stands outside, and asks 
may he come in; she kisses him, for she already 
loves him dearly, and leads him into the room. 

‘‘ A happy new year, dear Uncle Humphrey,” 
says Edith, when they are both inside. “A 
very happy new year.” 

Uncle Humphrey returns her kiss, but he 
looks somewhat uneasy, and not quite at home. 

“ Edith,” he says, moving restlessly about, 
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“ Edith, will you give mea new year’s gift? 
Something that belonged to little Kate,” headds. 

Edith takes a simple little rosary and puts 
its into his hand. He kisses it reverently and 
places it in his breast; and then fidgets about 
the room again. 

« Edith, come here,” and she comes over 
to his side. ‘Edith, you, too, will take a 
new year’s gift from me, won't you, dear?” he 
asks quite anxiously. 

« To be sure I will,” Edith answers, with a 
cheerful smile, “and thank you for it, very; 
very heartily.” 

He has been fumbling for some time with a 
large parchment, and he now places it in her 
hands and turns away, merely saying, “ Edith, 
darling, there it is. Take it, oh, do take it. It 
is only a new year’s gift.” 

She unfolds it with trembling hands and 
glances over it. Ina moment she sees that it 
a legal document, transferring to herself, unre- 
servedly and‘ without condition, a large sum 
of money. 

She folds it up again instantly, and goes 
over to where he stands, gazing intently out of 
the window. 
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“ Uncle,” she says, trying to force it back 
upon him, “ I cannot take it; oh, indeed, I can- 
not.” : 
He answers not a word, but will not receive 
it and lets it fall down upon the ground, where 
it lays between them. She clings to his arm 
and looks up into his face, pleading all the 
while, “ Uncle, I cannot take it; oh, indeed I 
cannot.” 

His face is very pale, but he does not speak. 
“Edith,” he says at length, “I cannot make 
you take it, but you will break my heart if 
you refuse me. You cannot force me to receive 
it back,” he adds quite determinedly. “It 
has been transferred to you absolutely and 
entirely. You can throw it away if you like, 
but I will never take back a single penny of 
it.” His voice softens again immediately, as 
he goes on, “Edith, dear, dear Edith, don't 
refuse me. It is nothing to me,” he continues, 
“it is a trifle, a mere trifle, and I shall never 
miss it, but you will break my heart if you 
refuse,” he adds again, more earnestly than 
before. 

Still she pleads, but in a broken and more 
faltering voice. He stoops down and takes 
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up the deed, and once more places it in her 
hand. 

« For the sake of the dear dead child, Edith, 
for the sake of the dear dead child.” 

His manly voice is choked with sobs, and she 
can hold out no longer. She throws her arms 
around his neck once more, and whispers in his 
ear, “ For the sake, then, of dear dead Katie, 
uncle; for the dead child’s sake.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN? WHO CAN TELL? 


Time rolls on, and about two years have passed 
away since Uncle Humphrey came home. They 
are all living now in the old family seat, and it 
would be difficult to find a happier or more 
cheerful group. Edith looks younger and 
happier than ever she did in the happiest days 
of yore, before their great trial came upon 
them; for now she has no care or trouble of 
any kind to annoy her. She is, as she ever 
was, whether in prosperity or adversity, the 
comfort and joy of them all. Uncle Humphrey 
dotes upon her with a love which yields only 
to that of her father. People who pretend to 
be very wise, or to have special sources of 
information, declare that she will be immensely 
rich. Walter perseveres firmly in his deter- 
mination to embrace the better part, and to 
devote himself to the service of the altar; and, 
consequently, there is no doubt that the greater 
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portion of Uncle Humphrey’s large fortune 
will eventually fall to Edith. Edith thinks 
but little of this; ‘for she is the same gentle, 
humble Edith as ever. Riches may surround 
her with luxuries, but they cannot change her 
simple, guileless, loving heart; and when Uncle 
Humphrey is comfortably settled in his fa- 
vourite chair, and her mother’s work-table is 
placed by her side, Edith passes over to her 
own favourite place; and as she sits down on 
the low stool at his feet, and looks up into the 
old man’s face, her father knows that riches 
have not changed his darling’s heart, and that 
she is the Edith of old, equally ready to walk 
the world with him again, if God should will 
it so, and equally ready to fight the battle of 
love and duty. 

Mr. Mason is comparatively hale and hearty 
again. The happy change in their fortunes 
produced a natural and most beneficial effect 
upon him, and except that he is still a little 
lame, and needs the support of a friendly arm 
when he walks abroad, the effects of his attack 
have passed away. To say that he is happy 
would be to use a phrase very far from ex- 
pressing his real state of mind. As he sits 
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with his books around him, and Edith at his 
feet, she sometimes catches his eyes looking 
down upon her, and she knows that his soul is 
full of love and happiness—full of gratitude 
and thankfulness to God, who has dealt so 
mercifully with them. At such moments he 
bends down to her, and repeats the words with 
which Father Ayleward strove to cheer them 
in other and less prosperous days:—‘ I have 
been young, and now am old, but I have 
never seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging their bread.” And they understand 
each other well. In the humility of their 
hearts, they never think of applying the text 
literally to themselves; but it is because they 
are so humble, and refer everything so en- 
tirely to God, that the words are so full of 
consolation to them. Mrs. Mason, too, is now 
a Catholic, and so their joy is full. She had 
held out during all their troubles, and would 
never allow them to speak of religion to her, 
but this arose less from any firm or settled 
conviction of the truth of the religion she 
professed than from a kind of an idea that she 
was bound to be firm and unwavering. They 
never interfered with her; but it was almost im- 
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possible for her to see so much as she did of 
the warm and steadfast piety of her husband 
and Edith without in some degree feeling its 
influence. During their troubles, when she 
would be oppressed and nearly overcome with 
sorrow and melancholy, whilst they were cheer- 
ful and resigned, she knew very well, although 
she would not admit it, even to herself, that it 
was their religion which supported and con- 
soled them. It was during the illness of little 
Kate that she first began to waver. The re- 
turn of her brother from India, and the fact 
of his conversion, had a great effect upon her. 
She began to ask questions about the Catholic 
religion, and to inquire anxiously into its doc- 
trines. They saw that the work was begun, 
and they left it to the right hand of God to 
perfect and finish it. They did not annoy or 
frighten her by any display of intemperate 
zeal or undue anxiety, but they prayed very, 
very hard, and in a short time she came of her 
own free will and earnestly begged for in- 
struction. It was a happy moment for them all, 
and filled their hearts to overflowing with joy 
and gratitude, for it had been the only thing 
required to render their happiness complete. 
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Happy as they are, however, there are mo- 
ments now and then when they seem to grow 
a little sad, and when her father and mother, 
and Uncle Humphrey, look wistfully and lov- 
ingly at Edith. Is it that they are afraid of 
losing her? It may be so; and little wonder 
that the thought should make them sad. 

Lord Oakenshaw has been a Catholic more 
than a year. Edith has met him several times 
since his conversion, and she knows that in one 
respect, at least, there is no change in his heart. 
Lady Oakenshaw has been to stay with them 
several times, and she never seems to tire of — 
Edith’s company. She talks very long and 
seriously with Edith, and seems very anxious 
to carry some point on which she has evidently 
set her heart. What does it mean? Who can 
tell? | 

Uncle Humphrey, too, talks much with Lady 
Oakenshaw, and they have many serious confe- 
rences together. A smart, dapper little gentle- 
man in black has often been closeted with 
Uncle Humphrey lately, and the little gentle- 
man scarcely ever comes or goes but there is a 
roll of parchment under his arm.—What can 
it mean? 
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This, however, is quite certain, although as 
yet it is a secret, that Uncle Humphrey has 
purchased a fine estate immediately adjoining 
his own, and that he has been peculiarly anx- 
ious to find out whether Edith likes it or not; 
and when they have gone over the noble man- 
sion together, he has been putting all kinds of 
hypothetical cases to Edith, as to what improve- 
ments or alterations she would suggest, if, by 
any chance, she were about to take up her 
abode in it; and as Edith unsuspiciously points 
out the changes she would make, why is Uncle 
Humphrey so particular about catching her 
meaning, and why does he dwell so minutely 
upon it? What can it mean? Who can tell? 

Why does the old man stroke her hair so 
fondly as she sits at his feet, or why does he 
look so anxiously into her eyes, as if he seeks 
to read in them whether her love for him can 
ever become less? Why do her eyes fill with 
tears, as she lays her head upon his knees and 
kisses his hand, whispering all the while through 
her tears, “ Dear, dear papa, I will never love 
you less? Oh, never, never less.” 

What does it mean? Who can tell? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


HARVEST TIME. 


Just at the period of which we write, London 
was ringing with the news of a terrible deed. 
Each newspaper had its own account, varied 
according to the imagination or the means of in- 
formation possessed by the different penny-a- 
liners by whom the account was furnished. As 
personages whom we have met in the course 
of this little narrative are intimately connected 
with this affair, although the subject is a me- 
Jancholy one, we can scarcely conclude our 
story without referring to it. 

Alfred Clifford had now been married some 
two years and a half, and he had travelled full 
gallop on the road to ruin. His marriage 
had been unhappy in the last degree. He 
had married in a moment of excitement and 
haste ; and his wife—a gay, thoughtless, 
and extravagant woman—quickly scattered his 
fortune to the winds. No house was so gay as 
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theirs; no equipage so dashing as the one in 
which she rolled along the Park—for he was 
seldom at her side. So long as he furnished 
the means for her extravagances, she neither 
inquired whence they came, nor how long the 
supply might last. He remonstrated with her 
in the beginning, but without success, and he 
soon gave it up, launching on his side into 
extravagances no less than her own. Wise 
people meanwhile shook their heads, and re- 
peated an old proverb about candles that are 
lighted at both ends soon burning away. 
Between Mrs, Clifford and her son’s wife 
there had been open war from the very com- 
mencement. Mrs. Clifford had made an effort to 
retain her place in her son’s household, but she 
had found her match, and more than her match, 
in his wife. After several bitter quarrels the 
younger Mrs. Clifford ordered her husband’s 
mother to leave the house, with such galling and 
taunting words, that she had taken her departure, 
foaming with fury. From that time forward, 
although she sometimes appeared at his house _ 
when he had company, she never visited them 
when they were in private, or sought to heal 


the breach between herself and her son’s wife. 
T 
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Mrs. Clifford, however, had one consolation. 
Her son seemed now to turn more to her again, 
and many a night when he came home to dine, 
and was driven out again by his wife’s bitter 
words, he went to his mother and spent the 
rest of the evening with her. She never tried 
to make peace between him and his wife. She 
hated her too deeply in her soul for that, and 
remembered but too well the galling words 
which had blistered her own heart as they had 
fallen upon it. As he receded more and more 
from his wife, he returned more and more in 
proportion to his mother; and she little cared 
for the cost, or who might be sacrificed to it, 
if she could but succeed once more in drawing 
his love wholly to herself. 

So matters went on for some two years or 
more. He now drank deeply, and seemed 
utterly reckless about the future. His own 
means were completely exhausted, and he had 
borrowed money until he could procure no 
more. The most grasping money-lender would 
not accept his security. There was one re- 
deeming feature in this mad career of ruin and 
extravagance. Although he knew that he had 
but to ask it, and that his mother would sell 
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her annuity, or make any sacrifice for him, he 
never even hinted at such a thing, or let her 
know how closely his ruin was at hand; and 
her annuity of £300 per annum remained 
intact. 

The crash came at last. He returned home 
one evening, knowing that it could be con- 
cealed no longer, and that next day an exe- 
cution would be in his house. 

As he came in, flushed with wine, but still 
only slightly so, he found his house streaming 
with light. His wife was giving one of her 
grand parties, and the rooms were full of gay 
company. He took no notice of them, but 
was hurrying up to his own room, when he 
met his wife upon the stairs. She was gor- 
geously dressed, and seemed full of spirits and 
animation. She scarcely glanced at him, and 
swept by haughtily, as she hurried on to join 
her guests. He stood irresolutely for a mo- 
ment, and then turned and followed her. As 
he came up with her, he pronounced her name, 
and she turned round as he did so, and stood 
face to face with him. He seemed anxious to 
speak to her, but no sound issued from his 
lips. His face grew very pale, and there was 
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a strange glare in his eye, but she did not 
seem to notice it. She stood impatiently for a 
moment or two, waiting for him to begin; and 
when he did not do so, she coldly inquired 
what his pleasure with her might be. 

“It is not often,” she said, in her cold, 
cutting manner, “ that you favour my parties 
with your presence, Mr. Clifford. May I ex- 
pect that you will favour me so far to-night ?” 

His face grew paler, and had she looked, she 
might have seen him tremble as he stood. 

« No, not to-night,” he answered at last, 
“not to-night.” She turned away with her 
cold, haughty look. He followed her again, 
and took her hand. She turned round once 
more in feigned astonishment, and gazed at 
him with wondering eyes, but with a super- 
cilious look that seemed to freeze his soul. 

When he spoke again, his voice was husky, 
and even she now stared at him with real 
astonishment. 

“Mary,” he said, “ go to your company, but 
don’t mind me. I am not fitted for company 
to-night, and had better be alone. It might 
have been better had we seen less of such 
company; but no matter. You and I, Mary,” 
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he went on, with the same strange look in his 
eyes, “ have let such company come too much 
between us. We have both been to blame for 
the past—I more than you, perhaps. Let us 
now say that we forgive one another.” 

She strove to snatch her hand from his, but 
he held it fast. ‘Mr. Clifford, are you mad, 
or have you drank too much?” she answered, 
with a sneering voice. “ Let me go.” 

As the words passed her lips, he dropped, or 
rather flung her hand from him. She went 
on to the gay saloon; but had she seen how 
he stood for a moment, watching her, with 
clenched hands, and had she heard his bitter 
curses, as he hastened wildly up the stairs and 
fastened himself in his room, her enjoyment 
of the gaieties below might have been some- 
what lessened. 

About an hour after this, his mother, who 
was amongst the guests, learnt from a servant 
that he was at home, and she went up to his 
room. She knocked thrice before he answered. 
At last he inquired from inside, but in a voice 
that sounded very strangely to her, who was 
there, bidding the visitor go away, as he was 
engaged, and could see no one. 
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When, however, he learnt that it was his 
mother, he opened the door immediately, and 
came out into the passage. He partially closed 
the door after him, but she could see that the 
room inside was strewn with papers, and she 
noticed particularly a small mahogany case of 
a peculiar shape upon his table. She took in 
all this at a single glance, for her attention 
was immediately riveted upon him. His face 
was ghastly pale, and he seemed to be labouring 
under some extraordmary excitement. There 
was the same glare in his eye, but stronger and 
fiercer than ever. As she took his hand, she 
felt it tremble like an aspen leaf. ‘ Alfred,” 
she asked eagerly, “ for God's sake, what is 
the matter? You are ill; surely you are very 
ill. Let me summon the physician;” and she 
moved towards a bell. 

He stopped her ere she had moved five 
steps, and putting both his arms round her 
neck, began to sob and cry. It was a long 
time since she had seen him so much moved, 
and she grew terribly alarmed. 

“Alfred, my darling boy, whatis it ?” sheasked 
more anxiously than ever, ‘ oh, what is the mat- 
ter?” and as she spoke she began to move as if 
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she would lead him into his room, but he stood 
in the doorway, and prevented her entrance. 
“« Mother,” he said, at length, still keeping his 
arm round her neck, “ mother, I am strangely 
moved to-night; but it will soon be over, very, 
very soon;” and as he dwelt upon the words 
his thoughts seemed to wander away from him, 
and he stood gazing on vacancy. 

She recalled him to consciousness by a gen- 
tle motion of her hand, and began to beg of 
him to retire and seek some rest, whilst she 
summoned the physician. 

«I shall soon be at rest,” was all he said, “I 
shall soon be at rest, but don’t summon the 
doctor until the morning. I shall soon be 
at rest;” and again his mind seemed to wander 
away and lose itself. 

She again urged him to retire to rest, and he 
promised to do so. She was fully determined to 
summon a physician immediately, as she could 
only account for the state in which she found 
him by supposing that he was really very ill 
and threatened with fever. She never for an 
instant guessed the real state of the case. 

He leant heavily against the wall for a mo- 
ment, and then he turned to her and took her 
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fondly in his arms again. ‘ Mother,” he said, 
great sobs choking him all the while, “ mother, 
I have been very wretched lately; but I shall 
be better soon. Mother, if anything should 
happen me,” he went on, his voice softening 
more and more, ‘“ will you promise to think of 
me at my best; to think of me as I was in the 
bygone years. Oh, mother, promise me this, 
promise me this!” He spoke with the same 
great sobs choking him more and more, whilst 
she, growing every instant more alarmed, 
strove to soothe and compose him. 

“Mother, think of me at my best,” was all 
that he could say, but he held her as if he 
would never let her go. She stroked his hair 
and kissed him fondly, telling him all the time 
that she had never thought of him except with 
overflowing love and tenderness, and that he 
had never been, or could ever. be to her any- 
thing but her darling boy, the idol of her 
heart, the one sole being whom she loved or 
cared for. 

At last, after straining her to his heart once 
more, with a strange energy, he released her 
and turned into his room. 

She was almost half way down stairs when 
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she heard him calling after her, ‘‘ Mother, mo- 
ther.” 

She turned quickly round and saw him 
coming down the stairs to meet her. She no- 
ticed that he staggered like a drunken man, 
and that he had to cling to the bannister for 
support. 

When he came up to her he took her in his. 
arms again, and with a voice still more broken 
than before, tried to speak to her; she could 
hardly distinguish what he said, but he made a 
great effort and partially recovered himself. 

“ Mother,” was all that he said, ‘“ mother, 
kiss me once more, and pardon me the past.” 

“ Oh, my darling,” was her only answer, “I 
have nothing to pardon, 1 have nothing to par- 
don.” 

Again the great sobs seemed as if they would 
choke him. She felt his lips pressed wildly to 
hers for a long, long time, and then he let her 
go, and began to ascend the stairs with the 
same unsteady steps. 

She watched him as he went up, until he 
entered his room. She saw the door closed, and 
heard the key turned in the lock, and then 
she hurried down to despatch a servant for a 
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physician. The servant had been gone about 
a quarter of an hour, and she sat anxiously 
awaiting his return. The music had ceased 
playing, and there occurred one of those un- 
accountable silences which sometimes arise in 
the most crowded meetings. All was still and 
quiet for an instant. At that very moment, a 
loud report, as of fire-arms, rang through the 
house. The gay, light company stared at one 
another, blank amazement and affright in every 
face. 

His mother rushed from the saloon, and flew 
wildly up the staircase to his room. The ser- 
vants had been there before her, and had 
broken in the door. There was blocd upon 
the floor. The room was papered with a white 
delicate paper, and on one portion of it there 
was blood too, and on the floor there was some- 
thing lying which they had hastily covered 
with a cloth. 

As his mother rushed in they all shrank back 
and made way for her. She looked round 
with an awful light in her eyes, and then, with- 
out a word, sat down on the floor by the side 
of the nameless something covered with the 
cloth, and without attempting to uncover it, 
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took it in her arms and raised it ‘up so that it 
rested on her bosom. She sat thus for some ten 
minutes or more, moaning and crying piteously 
the while, but without uttering an articulate 
word. They stood by in terror and dismay, no 
one attempting to interfere with her. At last 
she laid it down again, oh, so tenderly and 
gently upon the floor, and fora moment or two 
more moaned and cried over it. Then she 
rose to her feet, and stood drawn up to her 
full height. The fastenings of her long black 
hair had come loose, and it was streaming about 
her face, rendering doubly fearful the ashy 
whiteness of her quivering features. Sud- 
denly she seemed to grow stiff, and her hands 
became clenched like those of a person ina 
deadly fit. A moment afterwards, and, as a 
convulsive shudder ran through her frame, 
with a wild, unearthly cry, which none who 
heard it ever afterwards forgot: “ Lost! Body 
and Soul! Lost! Lost! Lost!” she sank down, 
to all appearance dead, upon the floor by the 
mangled body of her son. 
* * + * * + * 

The jury have been summoned, and the 

coroner holds his inquest in the darkened house. 
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They examine the room, and for amoment or so 
uncover the remains, but they instantly replace 
the cloth and turn shuddering away. There 
is very little to be done. The servants are 
called up and give evidence of the little which 
they know. They merely depose that their 
master has been from home a good deal lately, 
and that he did not seem happy. They tell of 
the explosion which was heard in his room, and 
how, after they had forced in the door, they 
found the body with a discharged pistol lying 
on the ground. This is all they have to tell. 
They cannot say whether he was in debt or 
not; but certain money lenders soon set the 
minds of the jury at rest on this point. 

At last one of the jurors, in a timid voice, 
suggests that his wife be called; but the phy- 
Sician immediately interferes. His wife has 
never spoken since the melancholy event, and 
lies on her bed hovering between life and 
death; and they all agree that she must not be 
disturbed. It would kill her. 

“ But his mother. Where is his mother?” 

Again the doctor interferes with his calm, 
professional voice. 


“Mad. Raving mad.” 
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So the jury look at the coroner, who imme- 
diately sums up the evidence, and they consult 
for a brief space of time about their verdict. 
They soon give it in. 

“Temporary insanity,” says the foreman of 
the jury, and the coroner nods to express his 
acquiescence in their decision. ‘“ Destroyed 
himself whilst labouring under temporary in- 
sanity.” “A very proper verdict,” says the 
coroner, and the jury feel quite satisfied. 

“ Temporary insanity,” say the coroner and 
the jury, and consequently it must be so. A 
very proper verdict. 

What says Mr. Brown, as he reads his paper, 
and tells the tale to his family? “ Temporary 
insanity, too?” ‘ Yes, temporary insanity.” 
A very proper verdict. 

But what says his mother? she ought to 
know something of it. 

His mother only tears her hair, and repeats 
the same unearthly cry, Lost! body and soul! 


Lost! Lost! Lost! But she is mad. 
* # * * * * * 


Enough, more than enough of this. Let 
us, for the present, drop the curtain upon this 
sickening scene, but let us ponder it over at our 
leisure. 
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Let them bury him as quietly as they can, 
and do their best to hush it up. They must 
leave the poor soul and its fate to the God who 
is to judge it. Whether the verdict of the 
jury be true or not, that God alone can know. 
He alone can tell whether it was in madness 
that the hand was raised to take away the life 
which God alone could give, and which he alone 
has the right to recall; or, whether it was with 
full consciousness of his wicked deed, that the 
unhappy man rushed into the presence of his 
Maker, with all his sins upon his head, rather 
than face the sneers and sarcasms of the world 
upon his fallen state. 

And that poor mother, too, with her sad, sad 
cry. Qh, let them tend her carefully, and do 
the little which her state admits to comfort and 
console her. Did we say comfort her? Ah! 
what comfort can ever she know? None, surely 
none. The harvest is ripe at last, and she has 
reaped it. Poor apostate! she has but reaped 
what she sowed, but God be merciful and par- 
don her, for it isa harvest which could only 
spring from hell, and one over which demons 


may gloatingly exult. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


ANOTHER SOWING AND ANOTHER HARVEST. 


A LINK or two more to the chain, dear reader, 
and we have finished. Perhaps you are weary 
already, and think that you have heard enough 
of those whose fortunes have been brought 
before you in this little history. Should it be 
so, pardon us, but bear with us a brief space 
longer, for there are a few words still to be 
said. 

We will suppose some years, say six or seven, 
to have passed away since Edith and Uncle 
Humphrey stood together on that Christmas Day 
by the side of little Katie’s bier. Changes have 
taken place since then—changes neither light 
nor unimportant. Our old friend Edith has 
been Lady Oakenshaw these four years past. 
They spend the greater part of the year in the 
mansion of which Uncle Humphrey was so 
anxious to learn Edith’s opinion. It was 


Uncle Humphrey’s wedding „gift to his dar- 
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ling child, and a noble gift it was. It is 
only separated by the boundary wall of their 
respective estates from the old ancestral house 
where Uncle Humphrey and, we were going 
to say, Mr. and Mrs. Mason reside. It would 
scarcely be correct to say that Mr. and Mrs. 
Mason reside there, for the fact is, that they 
are so often with Edith, and their visits are so 
long, that it would be hard to say which of the 
two houses they consider their home. How- 
ever when they are about to return to Uncle 
Humphrey’s they say that they are going home, 
and so we suppose we must, at least for appear- 
ance sake, consider that as their home. 

It is not with any of them, however, dear 
and valued though they be, that we have to 
do to-day; but the few words we have to say 
refer to Walter—generous, high-minded Walter. 
Walter being his uncle’s heir, it is no wonder 
that Uncle Humphrey, when he first came home 
from India, was very anxious that he should 
relinquish his intention of studying for the 
Church, Uncle Humphrey, naturally enough, 
was desirous that the family name should be 
perpetuated, and he indulged for some short 
time in many a day dream, having for its ob- 
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ject Walter and the old family seat. But Walter 
never wavered. When the family name was but 
a myth, and when the family possessions were 
only poverty and toil, Walter had received a 
call which he had gladly obeyed. When ob- 
stacles had stood in the way, he remembered 
how he had prayed that they might be re- 
moved; and he remembered, too, how his heart 
had swelled almost to bursting when at length 
the way was opened before him, and he was 
free to follow it; and was he to waver now, 
when mere worldly prospects were presented 
to his gaze? was he to sacrifice his vocation, 
his call to the “better part,” for wealth or 
worldly honours? No. Surely not. Walter 
was very holy, and he was very devoted, but 
still he was only human, and these things did 
arise before him once or twice in the shape 
of a temptation, but he quickly shook them 
off, and he never wavered. When Uncle 
Humphrey came down to see him, and pleaded 
long and earnestly for the family name and the 
family honours—pleaded, indeed, till the tears 
began to run down his face—Walter answered 
never a word, but taking his hand, led him 
U 
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away to the chapel. It was not until they 
had both knelt some time in prayer that Walter 
turned to speak to his uncle. “ He that loveth 
father or mother more than me, the same is 
not worthy of me,” was all that Walter whis- 
pered in his uncles ear. Uncle Humphrey’s 
head sank lower on his breast, and for some 
short time, a very short time, his strong frame 
shook with emotion. At length Walter, who 
knelt close at his side, heard him say, “ Thy will 
be done, my God, Thy will be done;” and ina 
moment more he rose to go away. When they 
were outside the door, Uncle Humphrey turned 
towards his nephew and took him by the hand. 
He held him for a moment or two, looking 
into his face with much of love, and much, 
too, of reverence in his gaze, and then he took 
Walter in his arms and kissed him fondly on 
the brow. Once, twice, he kissed him, his 
honest face quivering the while with emotion, 
and then he released him, and turned to go 
away. Uncle Humphrey had not spoken a 
word, but Walter knew that he had made the 
sacrifice, and there was no need of words be- 
tween them. 

The few years of Walter’s collegiate course 
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have quickly glided away, and the long wished- 
for but dreaded day has come at last. Walter 
is about to make the sacrifice for which his ge- 
nerous heart has been yearning for many a 
year; but, as he thinks of the awful dignity 
which is to be put upon him, he trembles and 
shrinks, even now at the very foot of the altar. 
As he lies prostrate upon his face, whilst the 
solemn sound of many voices rises in earnest 
supplication for him to the saints of God, his 
face is wet with tears, and wondrous thoughts 
are stirring strangely in his heart. The light 
of a beautiful summer morning is streaming 
brightly down upon him, from the great east 
window over the altar. The college chapel is 
full of his companions, and their voices rise and 
fall in tones of earnest love and pious supplica- 
tion : Omnes sancti et sancte Dei, intercedite 
pro nobis. Again and again the solemn 
strain goes up to God, and ere it goes, hovers 
for a while around the pure young soul who 
is prostrate at the altar’s foot. Still he scarcely 
hears it. Even when the bishop, a venerable 
old man, whose hair has been blanched by his 
labours in foreign lands, rises from his knees, 
and with mitre on his head, and crozier in his 
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hand, invokes God's blessing on him: Ut hunc 
electum benevfedicere, et sanctifeficare, et conse 
crare digneris. “ That thou wilt vouchsafe to 
bless, to sanctify, and consecrate this thy chosen 
servant ;” he is scarcely conscious of it. He hears 
the solemn words, and he hears, too, the cry 
which ascends to heaven from every voice: 
Te rogamus, audi nos—“ We keseech thee, 
hear us;” but the sounds fall upon his ear as 
though he hardly heard them. He would fain 
join in them, but he cannot; his heart is too 
full of God for speech. It is not the first time 
that he has felt God’s consolations, nor the first 
time that he has felt his heart grow hot within 
him; but never before has he felt the excess of 
love, the mystic moving of God within him, 
as he feels it now. He cannot tell what it is, 
he could not explain it, could not give a name 
to it, did he try ever so hard, but he knows it, 
he feels it, it has entire possession of his every 
faculty, it absorbs every sensation of his frame, 
aud every throbbing of his pulse; and he 
knows that it is God within him, and he neither 
knows nor desires to know any more. He 
would wigh to be alone, that he might cry 
aloud ; he feels as if he must sob out before 
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them all, and he feels, somehow or other, that 
he should not do so; he feels that there is but 
one word which he could utter, and at the same 
time he yearns to utter it, to cry out with all 
the power of his soul, “ My God, my love, 
my all.” Oh, his heart is so full of God, and 
how can that one poor heart contain so much 
of love and bliss? And as the solemn strain 
goes on unceasingly: Te rogamus. audi nos, 
what can he do, but press his burning face 
closer and closer to the ground on which he 
lies, and unite his pure young heart, with love 
still more and more ecstatic, to the God who is 
now enshrouding him with his heavenly sweet- 
ness. 

Oh! the bliss of moments such as these; 
given, perhaps, but to few; given, it may be, 
to those chosen few but once or twice in a 
lifetime; lasting but for a few brief seconds 
when they are so given, but enduring for ever 
in their effects. It is the soul alone who has 
felt them that can describe them; nay, not 
even she can describe them, for no human 
tongue can do that. It is moments such as 
these which turn men into saints; which wean 
their hearts from every human affection, and 
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draw them irrevocably to God, and which 
nerve weak men, and weaker women, for won- 
derful deeds, but for deeds which the world 
calls mere folly, and for which it has nothing 
but the cold sneer of disdain. Oh, yes, again, 
God’s ways are not our ways, nor his thoughts 
our thoughts, and it is well that it is so. 

But the sacred rite goes on. He is clad in 
the priestly vestments, and whilst the Holy 
Spirit is invoked by those around, his hands 
are anointed and consecrated. 

“ Consecrare et sanctificare digneris, Domine, 
manus istas, per istam unctionem, et nostram 
benedictionem. 

“Ut quecumque benedixerint, benedicantur, 
et quecumque consecraverint, consecrentur et 
sanctificentur, in nomine Domini Nostri Jesu 
Christi.” 

“ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to consecrate and sanc- 

tify these hands, by this anointing, and by our 
benediction. 
_ “That whatsoever they shall bless, may be 
blessed; and whatever they shall consecrate, 
may be consecrated and sanctified, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen.” 


Then he receives power to offer the august 
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sacrifice of the New Law; and last of all, when 
he has said mass with the Bishop, the keys of 
God’s eternal mercy are placed in his hands, 
and he is invested with the right to forgive or 
to retain the sins of man. “ Receive the Holy 
Ghost,” says the Bishop, placing his hands 
upon the head of the newly-ordained priest, 
“ whose sins you shall remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whose sins you shall retain, 
they are retained unto them.” 

It is over at last, and those who have been 
present begin to crowd around the altar, in 
order to receive the blessing of the young 
priest; but they all instinctively draw to one 
side, to make room for a group which is ad- 
vancing up the chapel, and towards which all 
eyes are turned. With his face bathed in 
tears, a venerable old man comes up to the 
altar’s foot, and’ humbly kneels before his son. 
. No one attempts to step in before him, for 
they all feel how meet it is that such a father 
should be the first to have the anointed hand of 
such a son laid upon his head. It is a touching 
sight. The old man, bathed in tears, kneeling 
so reverently before his son; the uplifted hand 
of the son, and the heavenly look of his face, 
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as he invokes God’s blessing on his father, is a 
sight to melt the hearts of all the lookers-on. 
When he had received the blessing of his 
child, the old man bent down lower still, and 
humbly kissed the hem of the priestly robe, 
and then turned away to make room for 
Walter’s mother, for Uncle Humphrey, and 
then for Edith and her husband, Lord Oaken- 
shaw. When they had retired, his companions 
pressed eagerly around him, for they were all 
anxious to receive the blessing of one whom 
they all loved so dearly, and who, from the 
first moment that he had come amongst them, 
had been such a model to them of every virtue 
which they ought to possess. 

And here, perhaps, we might take our leave of 
Walter. There are some reasons why we should 
do so, perhaps; others why we should not. He 
has now attained the dearest object of his hopes 
and desires; and whilst all his happiness is fresh 
upon him, it would be more in accordance 
with recognized custom to let the curtain fall 
upon him and his fortunes. But there is 
such a lesson taught in his brief career, for, 
alas! it was very, very brief, and our heart 
does so yearn to speak of it, that we have 
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determined to follow Walter, even to the grave ; 
and as we write, we hear some saying that all 
this is very melancholy, and we hear them 
complaining that there should be so much of 
death in the little history which we have striven 
to weave for their amusement and instruction. 
Ah, dear reader, who, perchance, art speaking 
thus, why is the world so full of death? Tell 
us this, and then we will strive to answer your 
objection, and we will reason with you. Be- 
sides, there are some deaths about which there 
is nothing melancholy. There was surely 
nothing melancholy about the death of dear 
little Katie, and we promise you that if we tell 
you how Walter lived and died, that there shall 
be still less of anything to make you sad or me- 
lancholy. Perhaps we cannot altogether help it, 
and for a few short moments we must feel a lit- 
tle sad, but we can never be melancholy when 
some pure young heart, far too fresh, far too 
holy for earth, is taken away by a caring hand, 
and carried to the heart of God, to bask for 
ever in the sunshine of His love. It may cause 
us, perhaps, a little sadness, but it can surely 
never make us melancholy, to watch some im- 
prisoned little bird soar away on its joyous 
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wing towards the bright blue sky, when it has 
escaped the cage in which we had confined it. 
Why, then, should we be melancholy because 
the bonds are burst, and a soul, released from 
its chains, soars away, like the captive bird, to 
its home above, to find the rest, the love, and 
joy which this world could never give it? 
Bear with us, then, dear reader, whilst we tell 
you, in a few brief lines, what remains to be 
told of one who “ loved much, and who being 
made perfect in a short space, fulfilled a long 
time; who, pleasing God, was beloved, and 
living amongst sinners, was translated lest 
wickedness should alter his understanding, or 
deceit beguile his soul. For his soul pleased 
God; therefore he hastened to bring him out 
of the midst of iniquities.” 

Walter had scarcely commenced his ecclesi- 
tical studies, when God -filled him with a great 
desire of labouring on the foreign missions for 
the salvation of souls. The college in which 
he was studying was one which had been raised 
by God in a very wonderful manner for this 
special object, and consequently he met with 
every inducement calculated to strengthen this 
holy desirein his soul. There was one ‘‘ mission,” 
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in particular, towards which his thoughts and 
desires were directed It was thousands of 
miles away from his native land, and at the 
period when Walter entered college, it had 
been so devastated by the awful scourge of 
yellow fever, that the young Levites who 
were studying for it had been well nigh 
frightened out of their resolution. Some few 
had actually resigned, and volunteers were 
wanted to fill their vacant places, and Walter 
was one of the first to offer. Many tried to dis- 
suade him, but in vain. His heart yearned to- 
wards the poor stricken mission, and no persua- 
sions could induce him to turn aside from 
his choice. He chose it because few could be 
found to venture to it, because he knew its wants 
to be great, and because God had so filled his 
generous young heart with the fire of divine 
love and zeal, that he was utterly heedless 
where he might go, provided only that he 
could advance God’s greater glory, and pro- 
cure the salvation of immortal souls. 

During his whole collegiate course he never 
faltered in his choice. The desolate, fever- 
stricken mission was ever present in his mind; 
towards it the most fervent aspirations of his 
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heart were ever directed. He knew and felt 
that God had segregated and set him aside for 
this work, and his one great solicitude was, 
so to prepare himself for it, that the designs of 
God might be fully carried out, and that he 
might become a fit instrument to aid in the ac- 
complishment of those designs. Towards the end 
of his course his health began to fail, but still 
he never wavered. To one who was specially 
favoured with his holy friendship, and who, in 
his company, learned to realize, “‘ how good 
and how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity,” he sometimes spoke 
in a manner that seemed almost prophetic of 
his own early death, but it was always cheer- 
fully, always with his own gentle, winning 
smile. He seemed to have a conviction, or, at 
least, a-kind of an idea, that he should not be 
able to withstand the climate long, but he never 
spoke directly on the matter. It was only 
from casual remarks, made during familiar 
conversation with those whom he loved most, 
that it oozed out. He saw nothing in this 
to change his resolution. The only light in 
which he seemed to view it was, that God 
would so much the sooner take him to Him- 
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self, and the thought, God bless his brave 
young heart, was one which filled him with 
love and consolation. 

The time soon came, and after a few weeks 
spent with his sorrowing friends, he departed 
calmly and cheerfully for the mission of his 
choice. For a short space he laboured amongst 
the children of his desire, and in that short 
space became the idol of all. His services met 
with a warm response in the grateful hearts of 
his people. His zeal never flagged, and whilst 
it was ardent and burning, was never bitter or 
offensive. Sinners turned to God when he 
did ask them, and the careless and indifferent 
always obeyed his command, because his com- 
mand was never anything but a mild and loving 
persuasion. So he trod his holy way for one 
short year, and then the yellow fever came 
again, It came this time with fearful viru- 
lence, and strong men’s hearts trembled within 
them for very fear. It struck down its victims 
on the right and on the left, and although 
it made no distinction of classes, still it was 
amongst the poor that it raged most terribly ; 
but wherever it appeared, and wherever its ra- 
vages were most deadly, was the brave-hearted 
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young priest to be found, hurrying by night 
and by day through the streets and the lanes 
in search of the suffering and the dying. Oh, 
who shall tell how many a sinful soul he re- 
conciled to its God during this fearful time? 
Oh, who shall tell, to how many a wounded 
and trembling heart he brought comfort and 
consolation, and led them to the foot of the 
cross, that the priceless blood of the Lamb 
might flow upon them, to cleanse them from 
all their stains? None of us here below can 
tell the number of ransomed souls who throng 
around the throne of God, and bless the holy 
priest who, in His hands, was the instrument 
of their salvation. And, in truth, it is of little 
consequence. God knows them, and the saints 
of God know them, and that is sufficient. 

His cheek grew paler every day, and the 
loving eyes that watched him with fond anxiety 
marked how weak and languid he became, but 
he never gave up. He allowed himself no rest 
so long as his Master’s work was to be done; 
and although he was often overpowered with 
fatigue, no one ever heard a word of complaint 
fall from his lips. When he would be snatch- 


ing a few moments’ rest, sitting in his chair, 
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with his head resting upon his hand, if any 
one. chanced to enter and speak to him, he 
never raised his face but there was the same 
mild, cheerful smile upon it, and then he was 
at his work again. Like an angel of consola- 
tion he moved on the track of the destroyer, 
and for a long time he himself escaped. The 
fever was at length visibly on the decline, and 
everybody thought, and hoped, and prayed 
that he had escaped it. But no. There was 
a last victim to be stricken down ere it went 
away, and the brave, the generous, the holy 
young priest, who had fought so manfully 
with it, was to be that victim. One morning 
there arose a louder and more bitter wail than 
had ever been heard, even when the fever was 
at its height; for it went abroad that the young 
priest had been struck down at last. People 
gathered in crowds in the churches, and the 
prayer went up to God that He would spare 
him to them; but it might not be. He rallied, 
indeed, from the immediate effect of the fever, 
but he could not shake it off. He lingered on 
for two or three weeks more, edifying all by 
his resignation, and by his fervent desire to 
receive his crown, and then, with a gentle 
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smile upon his face, and a longing word of 
love upon his lip, went away to God ere six- 
and-twenty summers had passed over his head, 
and when he had only ‘laboured fourteen 
months upon the mission of his choice. 

Oh, Walter, dear, dear Walter! How we talk ! 
He was scarcely dead when men began to give 
reasons for his death. Some said that he had 
been broken down by his studies; others that 
he had been so weakened by his labours dur- 
ing the prevalence of the epidemic, that when 
he himself was attacked by it, he had not 
strength to shake it off. Some said one thing, 
some another; but they were all wrong. None 
of their reasons was the true one. He was 
ripe for God, and therefore God took him 
to himself. ‘He pleased God, and was be- 
loved, and living amongst sinners was translated, 
and being made perfect in a short space, ful- 
filled a long time.” This was the reason. God 
surely knows this was the reason why he 
took the faithful child so early to himself. 

But, dear reader, we weary you, perhaps. 
Pardon us. In telling you the story of Walter, 
we have told you, with some unimportant varia- 


tions, the story of the dearest friend we “J 
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upon the earth. We have exaggerated nothing. 
We have not spoken of his zeal and devoted- 
ness as our own love and knowledge might 
have prompted us to speak. We have but 
spoken of him as the bishop, the priests, and 
the people amongst whom he died have 
spoken and written of him. Ours was the 
last hand he clapsed. Ours was the last cheek he 
kissed. To us the last word he spoke, ere he left 
his native land for ever, was addressed. There 
lies too, before us, even as we write, a letter 
which he wrote to us but a very short time 
before he died, and in which he reminds us of 
a mutual agreement which we had made, that 
whoever died the first should make a daily 
remembrance of the other at the holy altar of 
God for at least a year; and with all this be- 
fore us, when the opportunity offered, could we 
have said less of him than we have done? Surely 
not. And then, it is nota melancholy tale. The 
tears are on our face as we write, but we 
are not melancholy. There can be no regret 
for such as he. As we think of him our 
thoughts turn with wistful longing to the 
better land above, and we can but think how 


blessed was his lot who was taken away so full 
X 
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of merits and of victories gained, he who died 
in very truth the martyr’s death, who laid down 
his life for his flock, and who left the world ere 
the world had time to chill the freshness of his 
young heart, or dim the lustre of his ordination 
grace. We think of these things, and we may 
weep some natural tears for the fond and faith- 
ful friend whom we have lost, but the regret 
must be all for ourselves who still must fight 
our fight, and walk our thorny way, all 
uncertain whether we may gain the crown 
which shines so brightly on his brow. More 
and more wistful still our thoughts rise up, and 
even as we think of him, many and many a 
time we would fain be at rest with him if 
God did but will it so, and many and many 
a time, in moments of care or sorrow, we seem 
to hear a solemn strain which carries comfort 
and encouragement to our soul, for the voices 
which sing it are the voices of the just made 
perfect, and we know and feel that his is surely 
one amongst them. “Going they went and 
wept, casting their seeds. But coming they 
shall come with joyfulness, carrying their 
sheaves.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


PARTING WORDS. 


Turn we now to brighter and more cheerful 
scenes. The time is come when we must say 
farewell to the “ Rector’s Daughter” and her 
fortunes; and it is fitting that we part from 
her with a pleasant word upon our lip, and the 
smile upon our face. 

Years are passing over her head, but they 
touch her lightly. Were it not that children 
gather round her knee, and look up into her 
face as children only can look into a mother’s 
face, we should find it hard to believe how 
many years have passed away since first we 
met that gentle mother. 

The old man’s hair is very white now, but 
still he is hale and strong. There are times, 
even amid his happiness, when his face grows 
somewhat sad, and he turns away and seeks 
his own quiet room. At such moments Edith 
calls a bright-eyed boy to her, and taking him 
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by the hand leads him to the old man’s room. 
As she enters softly in, she knows that she is 
sure to find him at his desk, with manuscripts 
before him that were copied by a hand long 
since cold and dead; and she knows too that 
he is thinking of the by-gone days, when his 
own dark-eyed boy and he sat together in the 
little room, and worked the long day through. 
She knows that he is thinking of the lonely 
grave in the distant land where his brave boy 
sleeps, and she knows well that the most potent 
way to charm him from his grief is to seat her- 
self at his feet, with the little Walter whom she 
leads by the hand. As the old man finds them 
there, his hands wander fondly down and rest 
upon their heads, and as he looks into her eyes, 
the momentary sorrow passes away,and he is 
himself again. 

There is another little fellow whom Uncle 
Humphrey never tires of leading by the hand. 
Edith often interposes and tells Uncle Hum- 
phrey that she will not have him spoiled, but 
Uncle Humphrey only kisses her, and puts her 
on one side, as he draws the child closer to 
him, and asks him what is his name. The little 
fellow cannot speak very plainly yet, but he 
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answers, “ Humphrey,” “and that he is to be 
Sir Humphrey when he is old enough;” and as 
the child lisps this out with all the innocent pride 
of childhood, Uncle Humphrey’s face grows 
very bright, and he draws the child closer and 
closer to himself, and repeats again and again, 
‘Sir Humphrey, mind, when you are old 
enough.” 

About two years after Alfred Clifford’s 
death, Edith received a letter from her old 
friend, Father Seymour, which was cause of 
very great happiness and consolation to her. 
It informed her that he had been summoned to 
attend Mrs. Clifford, who, after having been 
mad for nearly two years, had now recovered 
her senses, but was rapidly sinking. The proud 
heart had given way at last, and in penitence and 
humble sorrow, was seeking to make atone- 
ment for the past. Upon receipt of this letter 
Edith and her husband started immediately for 
London, where they arrived a few days before 
Mrs. Clifford died. Edith never left her till 
all was over. It was upon her bosom, indeed, 
that the poor heart-broken mother breathed 
her last; and if unfeigned and deepest sorrow 
might make atonement for the past, and surely 
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it might, for there is pardon for sins greater 
even than her’s, they hoped and believed that 
God would pardon her, and that he would re- 
ceive the poor heart that had turned to him, 
at the eleventh hour, indeed, it might be, but 
which had turned to him once more, with a firm 
hope and trust that he, who in his own divine 
words has said, that he came not to call the 
just but sinners to penance, would receive and 
welcome to his mercy-breathing heart, even 
her who had so fearfully wandered away from 
the path of duty and religion. 

And thus, with a heart that can never grow 
old, and enjoying more happiness than falls to 
the lot of most, speeds away the life of one 
who was faithful to her duty in the hour of 
trial, and who has been rewarded in a measure 
exceeding great. They do not often revert 
to them, but there are times when, in the 
quiet of the evening, they speak of the by- 
gone days. At such moments Edith always 
takes her place at the old man’s feet, and hides 
her face upon his knees, as they speak, in spite 
of all that she can do to prevent them, of her 
faithful service, and her never-failing duty in 
their hour of need. It is little wonder that 
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at such moments they all speak in low and 
gentle voices; little wonder that Lord Oaken- 
shaw draws near to Edith, and looks as though 
he could never be too proud of her. And so 
surely as Christmas Day comes round, and 
they have gathered round the yule log as it 
glimmers on the hearth, do they beg of Edith 
to sing to them the holy Christmas hymn. 
She knows what they are thinking of, and ere 
she sings, takes upon her lap a fair young child 
who answers to the name of Kate, and then 
begins the Adeste in her own sweet voice. 
When she is done, they are silent for a long, long 
time, but at length they begin to speak of the 
dear child who went away to God on that 
well-remembered Christmas night, to sing the 
Adeste with his saints; and, as her children 
gather closer round her knee, Edith tells them 
once again the story which „they love so well 
to hear. As they sit with hearts so full of hap- 
piness that none can speak, the golden light 
which shines so brightly round the hallowed 
memories of the dear ones gone, is about them 
still once more, and they know and feel how 
good their God has been to them all; good to 
those whom he took away; good to those whom 
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he has left; and, in the holy memories of the 
past they are strengthened for their present 
duties, strengthened to walk, with never-fal- 
tering steps, the only path that can lead them 
to happiness—the path of Love and Duty. 


“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


“ Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwreck’d brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


“ Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour, and to wait.” 


THE END. 
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